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It was still necessary to wait twenty- 
the 
Matteus declared he would rather cut off 


GEORGE SAND. 


four hours after receiving letter.— 
his hand than ask to see the prince after 
midnight. At breakfast the next morning 
he showed himself a little more expan- 
sive even than the day before, and Con- 


suelo thought she perceived that the im- 


prisonment of the chevalier had embitter- 


ed him against the prince, so far as to 
give him quite a strong inclination to be 
life. 
for 
that 


she was no further advanced than before. 


indiscreet for the first time his 
Still, when she had made him talk 
more than an 


in 


hour, she remarked 
Whether he pretended simplicity in order 
to study the thoughts and feelings of 
Consuelo, or whether he really knew 
nothing of the existence of the Invisibles, 
and the part his master took in their acts, 
the fact was that Consuelo found herself 
bewildered in a strange confusion of con- 
tradictory notions. In all that referred to 
the social position of the prince, Matteus 
intrenched himself behind the impossibil- 
silence 
He 
shrugged his shoulders, it is true, when 


Ile 


confessed that he did not comprehend the 


ity of forgetting the rigorous 


which had been imposed npon him. 
speaking of that strange injunction. 


necessity of wearing a mask in order to 
communicate with the persons who, at 
more or less remote intervals, and for 
more or Jess long periods, succeed each 
other in the pavilion. He cou/d not help 
saying that his master had some inexpli- 
cable caprices and was employed about 
incomprehensible matters ; but all curios- 
ity, as well as all indiscretion, was paral- 
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yzed in him by the fear of terrible pun- 
ishments, respecting the nature of which 
he did not explain himself. In fine, Con- 
learned nothing, 


singular things took place at the chateau, 


that they hardly slept there at night, that 


suelo except that some 


all the domestics had seen spirits, and 
that Matteus himself, who declared that 
he was brave and devoid of prejudice, 
had often met, during winter, in the park, 
at times when the prince was absent and 
the chateau deserted, figures which made 
him shudder, which had entered he knew 
not how, 


; ’ 


and departed in the same man- 
All this thr 


. . 4 - e 
Consuelo’s situa 


ner. »w no new light upon 


ion. She was obliged 
to resign herself and wait until evening 
to send this new petition: 

‘* Whatever may be the consequences 
to myself, I earnestly and humbly ask to 
appear before the tribunal of the Invisi- 
bles.”’ 

The day seemed to her mortally long; 
she endeavored to master her impatience 
1g all that she had 
composed in prison respecting the sorrows 
and 


this rehearsal at nightfall 


and anxiety by sing! 


ennuis of solitude, and she ended 


with the sub- 
lime air of Almirena the Rinaldo of 


Handel : 


in 


Lascia ch’io pianga 
La 
E ch’ io sespiri 


La Liberts. 


dura sorte, 


Hardly had she finished when a violin 
of extraordinary vibration repeated on the 
outside the admirable strain she had just 
uttered, with an expression as profound 
and as sad as her own. 
the window, but could see no one, and 
It 


instrument 


the music was lost in the distance. 


seemed to her that such an 
and such remarkable playing could he- 
long only to count Albert; but she soon 
drove away this thought, as forming part 
of the series of painful illusions, danger- 
ous to her reason, from which she had 
already suffered somuch. She had never 
heard Albert play a single passage of 


modern music, and none but a diseased 


mind could persist in evokinz his spectre 
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every time the sound of a violin was 
heard. Nevertheless this emotion trou- 
bled Consuelo and cast her into such sad 
and reveries that not until 
nine o'clock in the evening did she remark 
that Matteus had brought her neither din- 
ner nor supper, and that she was fasting 
since the morning. This cireumstance 
made her fear that Matteus, like the 
chevalier, had fallen a victim to the inter- 
est he had shown for her. Doubtless the 
walls had eyes and ears. Perhaps Mat- 
teus had said too muh ; he had murmured 
a little about the disappearance of Liv- 
erani; this was probably enough to cause 
him to share his fate. 
This new anxiety prevented Consuelo 
‘from feeling the discomfort of hanger. 
Still the evening advanced. Matteus did 
not appear; she ventured to ring. No 
one came. She experienced great weak- 
ness, and especially great consternation. 
Leaning upon the sill of her window, her 
head resting on her hands, she was recall- 
ing in her brain, already somewhat trou- 
bled by the sufferings of inanition, the 
strange events of her life, and asked her- 
self if this was the remembrance of a re- 
ality or of a long dream, when a hand 
cold as marble was placed upen her head 
and a deep bass voice uttered these words : 
| ‘* Your request is granted — follow me.” 
Consuelo, who had not yet theught of 
lighting her apartment, but who had hith- 
erto clearly distinguished objects in the 
twilight, tried to look at the person who 
spoke to her. She suddenly found her- 
self in darkness as thick as if the atmos- 
phere had become compact and the starry 
sky a vault of lead. She raised her hand 
to her forehead deprived of air, and re- 
cognized a hood at once light and impen- 
-etrabla, like that which Cagliostro had 
once thrown over her head without her 
feeling it. Drawn by an invisible hand 
she descended the staircase of the pa- 
vilion, but she soon perceived that it had 
more steps than she remembered, and 
it entered subterranean passages in which 
she walked more than half an hour. Fa- 
tigue, hunger, emotion and an overpower- 


absorbing 








oe 


; 
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ing heat slackened her steps more and 
more, and, ready to swoon every instant, 
she 
But 
the 


was tempted to ask for a respite. 
a certain pride which made her fear 
appearance of falling back from her 
resolution, impelled her to struggle cour- 
At last she reached the 
of her journey and was placed upon a 


ageously. end 


seat. She heard at this moment an omin- 
ous sound, like that of a taim-tam, slowly 
the at 


stroke 


strike midnight hour, and the 


twelfth the hood was lifted from 
her brow bathed in moisture. 

She was at first dazzled by the bright- 
ness of lights which, arranged upon the 
same spot in front of her, formed a large 


When her 


eyes could bear this transition, she saw 


flaming cross upon the wall. 


that she was in a vast hall of gothic style, 
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plied: ** IT am Consuelo, a ecantatrice by 
profession, called the Zingarella, and the 
Por} orina.’’ 

‘* Tlave you no other name?’’ resumed 
the interrogator. 


a | 


could claim another, but [ have pledged 


Consuelo hesitated, then she said: 


myself on my honor never to do so.”’ 
‘* Do you hope, then, to coneeal any- 


thing from this tribunal? Do you think 


that you are before common judges, chos- 


en to decide on common matters in the 


name of a stupid and blind law? Why 
do you come here if you expect to im- 
pose upon us by vain evasions? Name 


yourself, make yourself known for what 


you are, or retire.”’ 
‘¢ You who know what I am, doubtless 


also know that my silence is a duty, and 





fear of opinion, even respect for engage- 
ments contracted with the ideas and per- 
sons of the world, nothing of all this hae 
any meaning for us, or value in our eyes, 
when, assembled far from the eyes o! 
armed with the sword of the 


men and 


justice of God, we weigh in the hollow 


of our hand the trifles of your frivolous 
Ixplain yourself, 
before us, 
who are the support, the family and the 
We can- 


and timid existence. 


therefore, without evasion, 
living law of every free being. 
not listen to you unless we know in what 
Is it the Zin- 
garella Consnelo, or is it the countess 
de Rudolstadt that invokes us?”’ 


quality you appear here. 


‘*The countess de Rudolstadt, having 
renounced all her rights in society, has 


none to claim here. The Zingarella 


the vaulted ceiling of which, divided into Consuelo —”’ 


you will encourage me to persist in it.”’ 


naan 


elliptic arches, resembled that of a deep 
dungeon or of 


One of the red cloaks leaned forward, ‘*Stop, and weigh the words you 


. 


a subterranean chapel. made a sign to one of the black cloaks, have just uttered. If your husband were 


~ ai 
eT 


ah heise nies 


ee 
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At the extremity of this chamber, the 
aspect and illumination of which were 
really ominous, she distinguished seven 
persons enveloped in red cloaks, their 
faces covered with masks of a livid white 
made them resemble 


which corpses. 


They were seated behind a long table of 


In front of the table and 
on a lower platform an eighth spectre, 


black marble. 


dressed in black with a white mask, was 
also seated. On each side of the lateral! 
walls about twenty men, in black masks 


and cloaks, were arranged ia profound 


silence. Consuelo turned and saw behind 
her other black phantoms. At each door 


there were two standing, each with a 
long shining sword in his hand. 
Under Consuelo 


would perhaps have said to herself that 


other circumstances 


all this gloomy ceremonial was but a play, 


all the latter left the 


hall, excepting the examiner, who re- 


and in an instant 


mained in his place and resumed in these 


words: 


} 


de Rudolstadt, 


that 


the examination becomes secret, and you 


** Countess now 


are alone in the presence of your judges, 
will you deny that you are legitimately 


+ 
married to the count Albert Podiebrad, 


} } ‘ . 
called de Rudolstadt by the pretensions of 


‘? 


his family? 


‘* Before 


mmiluin he re 10n °° 
replying to that question, 

7S 2a ’ anweh ££ nmr ce 
Sala UCUlsteio Willi Urlilicss, 


to know what authority controls me here, 


and what law obliges me to recognize 


wt”? 


‘* What 


invoke? 


law, then, 
Ts it 


The social law still places you under the 


to 


a divine or a human law? 


do you pretend 


absulute control of Frederick U., king 


] requesi , 


alive, would you have the right to with- 
draw your faith, to abjure his name, to 
reject his fortune; in a word, to become 
again the Ziugarella Consuelo, in order 
to gratify the childish and senseless pride 
of his family and easte?”’ 

** No, certainly.” 

** And do you think that death has for- 
ever broken your ties? Do you owe nei- 
ther respect, nor love, nor fidelity to the 
memory of Albert?’ 

blushed and was troubled, 
then again became pale. The idea that 
they were about, like Cagliostro and the 


Consuelo 


count de Saint Germain, to speak to her 
of the possible resurrection of Albert, 
and even to show her an apparition, filled 
her with such terror that she could not 
answer. 


‘* Wife of Albert Podiebrad,’’ resumed 








; one of those trials of which she had of Prussia, elector of Brandebourg, fromthe examiner, ‘** your silence condemns 
ra heard at Berlin respecting the free-mason | whose territory we have carried you off, you. Albert is entirely dead to you, and 
iF lodges. But besides that the free-masons in order to rescue you from an indefinite | your marriage is in your eyes only an in- 
i did not constitute themselves a tribunal, captivity, and from misfortunes still more cident of your adventurous life, without 
i or claim the right of causing uninitiated horrible, as you know !”’ any consequence, without any obligation 
Bi persons to appear in their secret assem-, ‘+1 know,’’ said Consuelo, bending her for the future. Zingara, you may retire. 
ae blies, she was disposed, from all that had knee, ‘‘that an eternal gratitude binds We were interested in your fate only on 
ie preceded this scene, to find it serious,| me to you. TI therefore pretend toinvuke account of your connection with the most 
ME even terrifying. She perceived that she only the divine law, and I beseech you to | excellent of men. You are not worthy 


trembled visibly, and without the five 
minutes of profound silence in which the 


assembly remained, she would not have 


had strength to recover herself and to 
prepare to answer. 
At last, the eighth judge rose and 


made a sign to the two introducers, who 
stood, sword in hand, on the right and 
left of Consuelo, to lead her to the foot of 
the tribunal, where she remained stand 
ing in a somewhat forced attitude of 
calmness and courage. 

‘* Who are you —and what is your re- 
quest?’’ said the man ie black without 
rising. 

Consuelo was for some moments speech- 


less; finally she took courage, and re- 


define to me that of gratitude. Does it 
command me to bless you and to devote 
myself to you from the bottom of my 
heart? Laccept it; but if it prescribes 
to me to disobey, for the sake of pleasing 


you, the dictates of my conscience, oueht 


I not to refuse? Be yourselves the 
judges.”’ 
‘* May you have strength to think and 


' But the 
circumstances which place you here be- 
all 


We are above all human law, 


act in the world as you speak 


fore us are removed from common 


reasoning. 
as you may have seen from our power. 
We are above all human considerations: 


prejudices of fortune, of rank and 


birth, seruples and niceties of pusition, 


of 


of our Jove, for you were not worthy of 
We do not regret having restored 
you to liberty; for every reparation of 


his. 


the evils inflicted by despotism is a daty 
delight to 


will go no further. 


and us. But our protection 
To-morrow, you will 
leave the asylum we had granted you in 
the hope that you would issue from it 
purified and sanctified. You will return 
to the world, to the chimera of glory, to 


May 


we abandon 


the intoxication of vain passions, 
God 


you without recourse.”’ 


have pity upon you ; 


remained for some moments 
A few 
days earlier she would not have received 
it without appeal; but the words, vain 


Consuelo 


overpowered by this sentence. 











passions, which had been uttered, brought | raise my soul to the height of your own. | 


before her eyes at this instant the sense- 
less love she had conceived for the un- 
known, and which she had cherished in 
her heart, almost without examination 
and without astruggle. She was humili- 


ated in her own eyes, and the decision of 


the * Invisibles *’ appeared to her just in 
certain respects. ‘The austerity of their 
language inspired her with respect ming- 
led with terror, and she no longer thought 
of rebelling against the right they claimed 
of judging and condemning her as a per- 
son subject to their authority. It is very 
rare, whatever may be our natural pride 
or the blamelessness of our life, that we 
do not feel the ascendeney of a serious 
word which unexpectedly accuses us; 
and that, instead of discussing with it, we 
do not examine ourselves to see, before 
all, if we do not deserve the blame. 
Consuelo did not feel herself above all re- 
proach, and the solemnity displayed 
around her rendered her position singular- 
ly painful. Still, she recalled to her 
mind that she had not asked to appear be- 
fore this tribunal without being prepared 
and resigned to its rigor. She had come 
resolved to submit to admonitions, to any 
punishment even, if necessary, provided 
the chevalier were exculpated or par- 
doned. Laying aside, therefore, all self- 
love, she accepted the reproaches without 
bitterness, and for some moments medi- 
tated a reply. 

“ Tt is possible that I deserve this se 
vere malediction,”’ said she at last: ‘I 
am far from being satisfied with myself; 
but on coming here I had formed an idea 
of the Invisibles which [ wish to tell you. 
The little I had learned of you from public 
rumor, and the benefit of the liberty 
which I receive from you, had led me to 
think that you were men as perfect in 
virtue as you were powerful in society. 
If you are such as I am glad to believe, 
whence comes it that you repulse me so 
suddenly, without having indicated to me 
the path I must follow in order to escape 


become worthy of your 


from error and to 
protection? T know that for the sake of 
Albert de Rudolstadt, the most excellent 
of men, as you have rightly named him, 
his widow deserved some interest; but 
were I not the wife of Albert, or even 
were | always unworthy of being so, the 
Zingara Consuelo, the girl without name, 
without family and without country, has 


he, also, some r ohts to your pater- 


nots 
nal care’ Suppose that | am a great 
sinner, are you not like the kingdom of 
heaven, in which the conversion of one 
cursed causes mere jov than the persever- 
ance of a hundv@@eleci’ lu fine, i the 
law which assembles and inspires you be 
a divine law, you are wauting to it in re- 


pelling me. You have undertaken, you 


say, to purify and sanctify me. ‘Try to, 
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I am iguorant and not rebellious. Prove! 
to me that you are holy by showing your 
selves patient and merciful, and I will ae- | 
cept you as my masters and models.”’ 

There was a moment of silence. The | 
examiner turned towards the judges and| 
they seemed to consult together. At) 
last, one of them spoke and said : | 

‘** Consuelo, you . presented yourself! 
here with pride; why are vou not wil- 
ling to retire inthe same manner? We 
had the right to blame you, because you| 
came here to question us. We have no 
right to bind your conscience and take 
possession of your life, unless you volun- 
tarily and freely abandon to us beth the 
one and the other. Can we ask of you 
this sacrifice’ You do not know us. 
This tribunal, the holiness of which you| 
invoke, is perhaps the most perverse, or 
at least the most audacious that has ever. 
acted in darkness against the principles 
which govern the world: what do you 
know of it? And if we had to reveal to 
you the profound science of an entirely 


Id vou have the courage 


new virtue, wor 
to devote yourself te so long and so ard- 
uous a study before knowing the object? 
Can we ourselves feel confidence in the 
th of a neophyte so badly 
? 


persevering fa 


prepared as you are 


We should per- 
haps have important seerets to confide to 


you, and we could find a guarantee only 


In your generous iInstinets; we know) 


‘nough 

tien; but we have no need of discreet 
confidants; we do not want for such. 
We require, to fulfil the law of God, fer- 
vent disciples, f 
from all selfishness, from all frivolous 
passions, from all workdly habits. Des- 
cend into yourselfi—can you make all 
these sacrifices for us’ Can you model 
your actions and guide your life by the 
instinets which you feel and by the 
principles which we would give you to 
develop them? Woman, artist, child! 
would you dare reply that you can asso- 
ciate yourself with serious men to labor 


’ . ’ 77? 


at the wor!’ of the ages’ 

‘* All that you say is very serious, in 
truth,”’ replied Censuelo, ‘* and I hardly 
understand it. ‘Will you give me time to 
reflect upon it’ De not drive me from 
your besom without having interrogated 
my heart. I know not if it be worthy of 
the light which you can shed apon it. 
Bat what sincere soul is unworthy ef the 
truth? How can | be useful to you! J 
am terrified at my impotence. Woman 


and artist, that is to say, child! But to 


protect me as vou have done, you must 
ive foreseen Semethiing in. me. And I 
something tells me that lL ought not to 
leave you wiihent having attempted to 


prove my gr titude. Do not banish me; 
try to instruct me.”’ 


of them to believe in your disere- |: 


free from all prejudices, | 


** We grant you eight days more for 
reflection,’’ said the judge in a red robe, 
who had already spoken; ‘* but you must 
first pledge your honor not to make the 
least attempt to know where you are, or 
who are the persons whom you see here. 
You must also pledge yourself not to 
leave the enclosure reserved for your 


walks, even should you see the doors 


open and the spectres of your dearest 
friends beckoning to you. You must not 
address any questions to the people who 
wait upon you, nor to any one who may 


_clandestinely obtain admittance to you.” 


‘*That shajl never happen,” replied 
Consuelo, earnestly; “1 pledge myself, 
if you wish, never to receive any one 
without your consent; and, in return, I 
humbly ask of you the favor —”’ 

‘““ You have no favor to ask of us, no 
conditions to propose. All the require- 
ments of your soul and body have been 
provided for during the time you have to 
pass here. If you regret any relative, 
any friend, any domestic, you are free to 
depart. Solitude, or a society regulated 
as we determine, will be your lot with 
us.” 

**T ask nothing for myself; but I have 
been told that one of your friends, one of 
your disciples, or servants, (for 1 am ig- 
norant of the rank he may hold among 
you,) was subjected to a severe punish- 
ment on my account. I am ready to ae- 
cuse myself of the faults imputed to him, 
nd it was for this purpose that I re- 
quested to appear before you.” 

‘*Ts it a sincere and detailed confession 
which you offer to make to us? ”’ 

‘If necessary for his acquittal ; though 
it would be a strange moral torture for a 
woman to confess herself aloud before 
eight men — ”’ 

‘*Spare yourself that humiliation. 
We should have no guarantee of your 


sincerity, and, besides, we have not as 
yet any right over you. What you said, 
what you did an hour sinee, enters for us 
into your past. But refleet that from 
this instant it is our prerogative to fathom 
‘the most seeret depths of your soul. It 
is for you to keep that soul pure enough 
to be always ready to unveil it before us 
without suffering and without shame.” 

** Your generosity is delicate and pater- 
nal. But this refers not to me alone. 
Another expiates my faults. Ought I 
not to justify him?” 

‘* That is not your province. If there 
be any one to blame ameng us, he will 
exculpate himself, not by vain exeuses 
and rash allegations, but by aets of cour- 
ace, of devotedness and of virtue. If 
his soul has faltered, we will raise it up, 
and help him te cenquer himself. You 
peak of severe punishment; we inflict 
only moral punishments. That man, 


| . . 
| whoever he may be, is our equal, our 


. | 
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friend, our brother; there are among us 
neither masters, nor servants. nor sub- 


jects, nor princes: false reports have 
doubtless misled you. Go in peace and 
sin not.”’ 

At this last word the examiner rang a 
bell; the two men in black, masked and 
armed, entered, and replacing the hood 
upon Consuelo’s head, they reconducted 
her to the pavilion by the same subter- 
ranean windings through which she had 


passed on leaving it. 





XXVII. 

Consuelo, having no further reason, af- 
ter the benevolent and paternal language 
of the Invisibles, to be seriously anxious 
respecting the chevalier, and thinking 
that Matteus did not see very clearly in 
the matter, experienced a great relief of 
mind on leaving that mysterious conven- 
ticle. Al! that had been said to her float- 
ed in her imagination like rays behind a 
cloud ; and anxiety and the effort of her 
will no Jonger sustaining her, she soon 
felt an insurmountable fatigue in walking. 
Hunger made itself felt quite cruelly, the 
gummed hood stifled her. She stopped 
several times, was obliged to accept the 
arms of her guides in order to continue 
her advance, and on reaching her cham- 
ber she fainted away. A few moments 
afterwards she felt restored by a smelling- 
bottle which was presented to her, and 
by the fresh air which circulated in the 
apartment. Then she remarked that the 
men who had brouzht her back hurriedly 


departed, while Matteus hastened to serve 
up a very excellent supper, and the little 
masked doctor, who had thrown her into 
a lethargy in order to bring her to that 
residence, was feeling her pulse and be- 
stowing his attention upon her. She 
easily recognized him by his wig, and his 
voice, which she had heard somewhere. 
but was not able to say under what cir- 
cumstances. 

** Dear doctor,’’ said she, smiling, * I 
believe the best prescription will be to 
let me sup very quickly. I have no other 
trouble than hunger; but I beseech you 
to spare me this time the coffee which 
you prepare so well. I believe I should 
no longer have strength to bear it.’ 

‘The coffee prepared by me,”’ replied 
the doctor, ‘‘ is a very valuable calmative. 
But be tranquil, madam countess: my 
prescription has nothing similar. Will 
you now trust to me and let me sup with 
you? The will of his highness is that I 
shall not leave you until you are complete- 
ly restored, and I think that, in half an 
hour, the repast will have completely 
driven away this weakness.”’ 

“Tf such be his highness’ good pleas- 


nre, and your own, sir doctor, it will also 


be mine to have the honor of your ecom- 
pany at supper,’’ said Consuelo, while 
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Matteus rolled her arm-chair to the ta- 
ble. 

‘*Tt will not be useless to you,”’ re- 
turned the doctor, beginning to demolish 
a superb pheasant pie, and carve the 
birds with the dexterity of a consummate 
practitioner. ‘* Without me, you would 
allow yourself to be carried away by the 


unconquerable voracity experienced after 


a long fast, and you might make yourself 


ill. I, who do not fear such an incon- 


venience, will be careful to count your 
morsels to you, by putting double upon 
my own plate.” 

The vvice of this gastronomic doctor 


attracted Consuelo's attention in spite of 


herself. But her surprise was great 
when, abruptly taking off his mask, he 
placed it on the table, Saying : “ The 
devil take this nonsense, which prevents 
my breathing, and tasting what I eat! ”’ 
Consuelo shuddered on recognizing in this 
bon-vivant physician him whom she had 
seen at her husband’s death-bed, doctor 
Supperville, first physician to the mar- 
sravine of Bareith. She had afterwards 
seen him at a distance at Berlin, with- 
out having the courage to look at or 
speak to him. At this moment, the con- 
trast of his gluttonous appetite with the 


emotion and dejection s! 


le experienced, 
recalled to her the dryness of his ideas 
and conversation in the midst of the an- 


— ana 
Muisnh and 


sorrow of the Rudolstadt fam- 
ily, and she had a difficulty in concealing 
ro hi he disagreeable i SS] he 
from him the disagreeable Impression ht 
oceasioned her. But Supperville, ab- 


sorbed by the flavor of the pheasant, ap- 
eared to pay no attention to her trouble. 


— 


Matteus completed the ridiculousness 
of the situation in which the doctor had 
placed himself, by an artless exclamation. 
That circumspect servant had waited 
upon him five minutes without perceiving 
that his face was uncovered, and it was 
only when he took the mask for the cov- 
ering of the paté, and was about to place 
it methodically over the open breach, that 
he cried out with terror: ‘*‘ Mercy! sir 
doctor, you have let your face fall upon 
the table! ”’ 

‘* The devil take that face of cloth, say 
I. I can never accustom myself to eat 
with it. Put it in a corner; you will 
give it back to me when I go out.”’ 

‘‘As you please, sir doctor,’’ said Mat- 
teus, with an air of consternation. ‘*] 
wash my hands of the matter. But your 


lordship is not ignorant that Lam obliged 


every evening to give an exact account of 


all that is done and said here. Though 
I might say that your face was unfastened 
by mistake, I cannot deny that madam 
has seen what was under it.”’ 

‘* Very well, my honest man. You 
will make your report,’’ said the doctor, 
without being disconcerted. 


‘And you will remark, Mr. Matteus,”’ 





observed Consuelo, ** that Lin no way in- 
cited the doctor to this disobedience, and 
that it is not my fault if 1 recognized 
him.”’ 

** Be perfectly tranquil, madam,’’ re- 
turned Supperville, with his month full. 
‘* The prince is not so much of a devil as 
he is black, and 1 do not fear him. I 
shall tell him that since he authorized me 
to sup with you, he authorized me by that 
very act to free myself from every obsta- 
cle to mastication and deglutition. Be- 
sides, I had the honor to be too well 
known by you for the sound of my voice 
not to have betrayed me already. It is 
therefore a vain formality which I laid 
aside, and the prince will himself make 
light of it first of all.”’ 

‘* No matter, sir doctor,”’ said Matteus, 
much shocked, ‘**I would rather you 
should play that joke than 1.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, 
laueched at the timid Matteus, ate enor- 
mously and drank in proportion, after 
which, Matteus having retired to change 
the service, he drew his chair somewhat 
nearer to Consuelo, lowered his voice, 
and spoke thus: 

‘‘ Dear signora, I am not so much of 
a gourmand as I appear, (Supperville 
having eaten quite enough, could say this 
at his ease); my object in coming to sup 
with you was to give you information re- 
specting important matters which par- 
ticularly interest you.’’ 

‘* From whom, and in whose name do 
you wish to reveal those things to me, 
sir?’’ said Consuelo, who remembered 
the promise she had just made the In- 
visibles. 

‘In my own fall right, and by my 
own free will,’’ replied Supperville. 
‘*Do not be anxious therefore. Iam no 
spy, and I speak with open heart, not 
caring much if my words are repeated.”’ 

Consuelo thought for a moment that 
her duty was absolutely to close the doc- 
tor’s mouth, in order not to render her- 
self an accomplice of his treachery; but 
she also thought that a man so devoted 
to the Invisibles as to undertake to half 
poison people, in order to bring them 
while unconscious to that chateau, could 
not act as he did without being secretly 
authorized. ‘‘ This jis a snare that is 
laid for me,”’ thought she. ‘“* This is 
the commencement of a series of trials. 
Let me be attentive and observe the at- 
tack.”’ 

‘*]t is necessary, madam,”’ continued 
the doctor, ‘* that I should tell you where 
and in whose house you are.”’ 

‘*Here we are,’’ said Consuelo, to 
herself; she hastened to reply: ‘* Many 
thanks, sir doctor ; I have not asked you, 
and I wish not to know.”’ 

“Te. ta te?” 


‘“we have fallen into the romantic train 


resumed Supperville, 




















to which the prince delights to lead all 
his friends. But don’t believe seriously 
in these idle stories ; the least that could 
happen to you would be to become crazy, 
and to swell his retinue of deranged aud 
visionary persons. I have no intention, 
on my part, to fail in the promise I have 
given him not to tell you his name or 
that of the place in which you are. It is 
that moreover which should affect you 
least ; for it would only be a satisfaction 
to your curiosity, and it is not that di- 
sease which I wish to treat in you; it is 
an excess of confidence, on the contrary. 
You may therefore learn, without dis- 
obeying him and without the risk of dis- 
pleasing him, ({ am interested not to be- 
tray you,) that you are here in the house 
of the best and the most absurd of old 
men. A man of wit, a philosopher, a 
soul courageous and tender even to he- 
roism, even to madness. A dreamer 
who treats the ideal as a reality and life 
as 2 romance. A savan who, in conse- 
quence of reading the writings of sages 
and searching for the 
ideas, has come, like Don Quixote, after 
reading all his books of chivalry, to take 
inns for chateaus, galley slaves for inno- 
cent victims, and wind-mills for monsters. 
In fine, a saint, if you consider only the 
beauty of his intentions; a fool if you 
weigh their result. He has imagined, 
amgng other things, a network of perma- 
nent and universal couspiracy, to hamper 
and paralyze the action of the wicked in 
the world: Ist, to oppose and thwart the 
tyranny of government; 2d, to reform 
the immorality or the barbarity of the 
laws which govern society ; 3d, to pour 
into the hearts of all men of courage and 
devotedness the enthusiasm of his propa- 
his doctrines. 


Aud he 


' — » ! ? i} : » 
succeed ! Sull, if he 


ganda and the zeal of 
Nothing more thaa that! eh! 
thinks he shall 
were seconded by some sincere and rea- 
sonable men, the little good he succeeds 
in doing might bear its fruits! But, ua- 
fortunately, he is surrounded by a clique 
of intriguers and audacious impostors, 
who pretend to share his faith and aid 
his projects, and who make use of his 
credit to get possession of good places in 
all the courts of Europe, not without dex- 
terously conveying to their own pockets 
the greater part of the money destined 
for good works. ‘That is the man, and 
such are his confidants. It is for you to 
judge in what hands you are, and if this 
generous protection, which has so happi- 
ly rescued you from the claws of little 
Fritz, does not risk letting you fall still 
worse in attempting to raise you to the 
clouds. Now you are warned. Distrust 
fine promises, beautiful discourses, scenes 
of tragedy, slight-of-hand tricks by Cag- 
liostro, Saint Germain and company.”’ 


“Are these two last personages here 


quintessence of 
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now!’ asked Consuelo, rather troubled, 
and wavering between the danger of be- 
ing deceived by the doctor and the prob- 
ability of his assertions. 

** | don’t know,”’ replied he. ‘* Every 
There are 
two chateaus: one visible and palpable, 
to which you see come people of the world 
who imagine nothing, in which fétes are 
given, in which is displayed all the cere- 
mony of a princely, frivolous and inoffen- 
sive existeuce. 


thing passes mysteriously. 


That chateau covers and 
conceals the other, which is a little sub- 
terranean world quite skilfully masked. 
In the invisible chateau are elucubrated 
all the brown studies of his highness. 
Innovators, reformers, inventors, sorce- 
rers, prophets, alchemists, all architects 
of a new society always ready, according 
to them, to swallow the old one to-morrow 
or the day after; such are the mysterious 
who 


guests 


are received, lodged, and 
consulted without the knowledge of any 
one on the surface of the soil, or at least 
without any profane person being able to 
explain the noises in the cellars, other- 
wise than by the presence of wandering 
ghosts and meddling spirits in the lower 
stories of the building. Now conclude: 
the said characters may be a hundred 
leagues off, for they are great travellers 
by nature, or a hundred paces from us in 
doors and 
They say that this old 


good chambers with secret 


double walls. 


chateau formerly served as a rendezvous | 


for the frane-judges, and that afterwards, 
in consequence of certain hereditary tra- 
ditions, the ancestors of our prince have 
always amused themselves by contriving 
terrible conspiracies, which have never, 
so far as I know, produced anything. 
That is an old custom of the country, 


and the most illustrious brains are not 
] 


least addicted to it. Iam not initi- 


+} . 
LHose 


ated into the wonders of the invisible 


chateau. I pass some days here from 
time to time, when my sovereign, the 
princess Sophia of Prussia, margravine 
of Bareith, gives me permission to go 
und take the air out of her dominions 
Now as I am prodigiously ennuyed at the 


delightful eourt of Bareith, at the bottom 


have an attachment for the prince of 
whom we are speaking, and am not dis- 
inclined to play a little trick sometimes to 
the great whom I detest, I 


render to the said prince some disinte- 


Frederick 


rested services by which I amuse myself 


very much. As I receive orders only 
from him, those services are always very 
innocent. ‘That of assisting to rescue 
you from Spandaw and to bring you here 
like a poor sleeping dove, had nothing 
repugnant to me. I knew that you would 
be well treated, and T thought you would 
have an opportunity to amuse yourself. 


But if, on the contrary, you are tormented 


here; if the charlatan counsellors of his 
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highness pretend to take possession of 


_ you and to make you serve their intrigues 


in the world — ”’ 

“J fear nothing of the kind,”’ replied 
Consuelo, more and more struck by the 
doctor’s explanations, ‘ 1 shall know how 
to preserve myself from their suggestions, 
if they wound my sense of rectitude and 
are revolting to my conscience.’ 

‘* Are you very sure of that, madame 
countess! ’’ returned Supperville. ‘* Be- 
ware! do not trust to it and do not boast. 
Very reasonable and very honest people 
have gone from here stamped and quite 
ready todoevil. All means are good to 
the intriguers who speculate upon the 
prince, and that dear prince is so easily 
dazzled, that he has himself assisted in 
the perdition of some souls while think- 
ing to save them. Know that these in- 
triguers are very skilful, that they have 
secrets to terrify, to convince, to move, to 
intoxicate the senses and strike the imag- 
ination. First a persistance in tricks and 
a crowd of litthe: incomprehensible me- 
thods; and then receipts, systems, en- 
chantments at their service. They will 
send spectres to you, they will make you 
fast to take away your clearness of mind, 
they will surround you with pleasant or 
frightful phantasmagoria. In fine, they 
will make you superstitious, crazy per- 
haps, as I had the honor of telling you, 
and then —” 

*“* And then? 
from me? 


What can they expect 
What am I in the world that 
they can desire to draw me into their 
nets?”’ 

“Oh ho! The countess of Rudolstadt 
does not imagine! °’ 

** Not in the least, sir dector.”’ 

** Sull you must remember that Mon- 
sieur Cagliostro made you see the late 
count Albert, living and acting? ” 

‘*|low do vou know that, if you are 
not initiated into the secrets of the sub- 
terrancan world of which you speak? ’’ 

‘** You told it to the princess Amelia of 
Prussia, who is rather a babbler, as are 
all curious persons. Do you not know 
moreover, that she is very intimate with 
the spectre of the count de Rudolstadt? ”’ 

‘* A certain ‘lrismegistus, as 1 am 
told ! 
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‘* Exactly. I have seen that Trisme- 
gistus, and itis a fact that he resembles 
the count in a surprising manner at first 
sight. He can be made to resemble him 
still more by being dressed and wearing 
his hair as the count was accustomed to 
do, by making his face pallid and study- 
ing the gait and manners of the deceased. 
Do you understand now? ”’ 

‘** Less than ever. What interest could 
they have in making this man pass for 
count Albert?! ”’ 

‘*How simple and loyal you are! 


Count Albert is dead, leaving a great 
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fortune which will fall to women, from 
the hands of the canoness Wenceslawa 
into those of the little baroness Amelia, 
count Albert’s cousin, unless you claim 
your rights to a dowry or to a life estate. 
They will at first endeavor to decide you 


%) 


to this — 


Consuelo, * 


‘¢1t is true,”’ cried you 
enlighten me as to the meaning of certain 
9 
words. 
‘That is nothing; this life estate, 


very liable to be contested, at least in 
part, would not satisfy the appetite of the 
chevaliers d’industrie who wish to get 


You 


husband. 


have no child; 
you are Well! 
count Albert is not dead; he was in a 


possession of it. 
without a 


lethargy, he was buried alive; the devil 
got him out; M. de Cagliostro gave him 
a potion; M. de Saint Germain set him 
walking. In brief, at the end of one or 
two years he reappears, relates his adven- 
tures, throws himself at your feet, con- 
summates his marriage with you, starts 
for Giants’ Castle, gets himself recog- 
nized by the old canoness and some old 
servants who do not see very clearly, 
calls an inquest if there is any opposition, 
He even makes 
faithful 


wife, to claim his rights from the em- 


and pays the witnesses. 
a journey to Vienna with his 
press. A little scandal does no harm in 


such matters. Al! the great ladies are 
interested in a handsome man, the victim 
of a fatal adventure and of the ignorance 
of a stupid physician. Prince Kaunitz, 
who does not hate cantatrices, protects 
you ; your cause triumphs; you return 
victorious to Riesenburg, put your cousin 
Amelia out of dvors ; you are rich and 
powerful; you associate yourself with 
the prince of ere and his charlatans, to 
reform society and to change the face of 


the world. All that agreeable 


is very 
and costs no trouble but a little deceit, bv 


tuking, in the place of an illustrious hus- 


band, a handsome adventurer, a man of 


fortune-teller to boot. 


? 


Wit and a great 


Do you understand now Make your 


reflections. It was my duty, as a physi- 
cian, as a friend of the Rudolstadt family 
and as a man of honor, to tell you all 
this. They had depended on me to tes 

fy, in case of need, to the identity of 
Trismegistus with count Albert. But | 
who saw him die, not with the eyes of 
imagination, but with those of science, I, 


who have very well remarked certain 


differences between the two men, and 


who know that the adventurer has been 
known at Berlin for a long time, shall not 
Many 


lend 


Jend myself to such an imposture. 
thanks! I know that you will not 
yourself to it either; but they will put 
every thing in play to persuade you that 
count Albert has grown two inches taller 
and gained freshness and health in his 


coffin. I hear Matteus returning; he is 
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a good animal who imagines nothing. I 


retire, | have said all. J leave the cha- 


teau in an hour, having nothing more to 
do here.’ 

Afier having thus spoken with a re- 
markable volubility, the doctor resumed 


his mask, profoundly saluted Consuelo 


and retired, leaving her to finish her 
supper all alone if she pleased : she was 
Over- 


by no means inclined to do so. 


powered and cast down by all she had 
heard, she retired to her chamber, and 
only found a little repose after having 
suffered long from the saddest perplexi- 
ties and the most vague anguish of doubt 
and anxiety. 

To be continued. 


THE COMING OF WINTER. 
Autumn’s sighing, 
Moaning, dying ; 
Clouds are fly ing 

On like steeds ; 

While their shadows 
O’er the meadows 
Walk like widows 


Decked in weeds. 


Re d le ives traili i” 
Fall unfailing, 
Dropping, sailing 
From the wood, 
That, unpliant, 
Stands defiant, 


Like a giant 


Dropping blood. 


From the unseen land, 
kroz ! inland, 


Down from Greenland, 


Winter glides 
Shed ing | htn 
Like the brightness 
When moc -w!) tenass 


With rare treasures 
Overtiow ! 


gl id Vt 


Comes what sad 


With tl 


Oh, what madne 


Oh, w! it wo! 


Eve n merit 


May inherit 
Some bare rarret, 
Or the ground 

Or, a worse ill. 


Beg a morse! 
At some door-sill, 
Like a hound! 


Storms are trailing, 

Winds are wailing, 

Howling, railing, 
At each door 


’Midst this trailing, 
fowling, railing, 
List the wailing 


( De the poor, 
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SECTION 11I.—NOTICE VI. 


ON EDUCATION, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
Of the Associative System of Teaching. 
Thus far we have only viewed the As- 
sociative education in detail, choir by 
choir, and function by function, We 
must now regard collectively all the tribes 


ihelow the age of puberty, and consider 


the springs of their emulation; draw a 
parallel between them and the civilized 
education, in which we shail remark five 
faults: 

1. Inverse order of proceeding. 

2. Simplism of action. 

3. Error in principle. 
4. rvor in form. 


| 5. Absence of material attraction. 


Rs Inve rs orde r of proceeding e it places 
theory before practice. All the civilized 
systems fall into this error. Not know- 
ing how to incite the child to labor, they 
are obliged to leave him in idleness and 
vacancy until the age of six or seven 
years, a period which he should have em- 
ployed in becoming a skilful practitioner : 
then at seven years, they wish to initiate 
him into theory, into studies, into abstract 

i sciences for which nothing has awakened 

any desire in him. ‘This desire cannot 
‘fail to spring up in the child in Harmony, 
who, at the age of seven, already prac- 
tices some thirty different trades, and ex- 
‘periences the need of perfecting himself 
in them by the study of the exact sciences. 
Thus we see the civilized education re- 
versing the true order of march, placing 
theory before true 
upside down, like the whole system of 
which it forms a part. 


”» 
~. 


practice, —a world 


The child is 
limited to one single occupation, which is 
to study,—to grow pale, morning and 
night, for ten and eleven months in the 
year, over rudiments and grammar. Can 
he help acquiring an aversion for study? 
It is enough to repel even those who have 
inclination. In the pleasant 
season of the year, the child needs to go 
and labor in the gardens, in the woods, in 
the meadows ; he ought not to study ex- 
cept on the rainy days and in the season 
when cultivation is suspended, and even 
then he ought to vary his studies. There 
is no unity of action where there is sim- 
plicity of function. 

A society which commits the mistake 
of imprisoning the father in a counting- 
room, may well add the folly of shutting 
up the child all the year in a boarding- 
school, where he is as weary of his studies 

If our system-makers 
passions, | should ask 
them how this subjection of the children 
to seclusion, to soli/y of employment, ean 
consist with the two passions called the 
Alternating and the Composite? (Chapter 
V.) Our political and moral authors talk 
incessantly of nature, and yet will not 
consult her for an instant: let them ob- 
serve the conduct of half a dozen children 
brought up in idleness, and dressed in 
sce them go and roll upon the 

glit in bargainings, 


Sunplism of action. 


a studious 


as of his masters. 
understood the 


blouses : 
|straw ; see their delis 











ing birds, and so forth, and then invite 
them to the study of the rudiments, and 
they will be able to judge whether it is 
the nature of the child to be shut up all 
day long in the pleasant seasom, amid an 
environment of buoks and pedants. 

They may reply: must they not study 
while they are young, to render them- 
selves worthy of the fine name of gentle- 
men, worthy of commerce and of the 
charter? Ah! when they shall study by 
attraction and from the prompting of ecab- 
alistic rivalries, they will learn more ina 
hundred lessons in the winter time, limit- 
ed to sessions of two hours each, than in 
the three hundred and thirty days which 
they are doomed to spend in the seclusion 
of the boarding-school. 

3. Error in principle: in the 
constraint. ‘The civilized child cannot be 
furmed to study without the aid of priva- 
tions, extra tasks, whips and leather- 
medals. It is only half a century 
science, confounded by this odious system, 
has sought to gloss it over by ¢ mtriva 
less bitter; it stadies how to disguise the 
ennui of the children at schools, to create 
a show of emulation among the 
and of affection for the masters; that is 
to say, it has perceived what ought to be, 
but it has found no means of establishing 
it. 

Affection between masters and pupils 
can only spring up where instruction is 
solicited as a favor: this can never take 
place in civilization, where all instruction 
is rendered false by reversing the true 
order, placing theory before practice, and 
by simple action or perpe tual study. 

We find some children, at the most 
one-eighth of the whole number, who 
accept instruction in a docile manner, but 
who have not solici/ed it. 
fessors conclude that seven-eighths are 
vicious. This is taking the exceptions 
for the rule —the habitual illusion of the 
chanters of perfectibility. In all « 
there is an exception of one we Ny who 
differ from the general habits, and who 
are easily pliable to new manners; but 
the change to be real, should apply to the 
great majority, to seven-cighths, and that 
is what our systems do not do; I have 
observed that they lead the child to accept, 
but not to so/ictt instruction. As to the 
seven-eighths of the children who form 
the majority, they are, as they have been 
in all times, weary of the school, and im- 
patient to be delivered from it. I have 
seen and questioned children as they came 
out from celebrated schools, 
Pestalozzi and others, and I have found 
among them only avery moderate amount 
of instruction, and a great indifference to 
their studies and their masters. 

4. Error in form: anexclu 


since 


unces 


pupils, 


Hence the pro- 
i 


iasses 


acters were all uniform. 


I have elsewhere described a series of 


methods, to which many others 
might be added. They are all good, pro- 
vided that they sympathize with the char- 
acter of the pupil, and a series of nine or 
twelve methods would not be too much 
for the child to have his option among. 

I have also observed, ( Treatise on Uni- 
versal Unity,) that d'Alembert was ridi- 
culed when he ventured to propose, in 
the study of history, the inverse 
which the chronological order, 
ascending from the present to the past, in 
opposition tothe direct sy? nthesis, whieh pro- 
ceeds from the past to the present. D’Alem-_ 


nine 


. these 
SYNTHESIS, 


reverses 


in gatherings of nuts and faite, i in hanes | 


use of 


like that of 


|} Seraphins, 
sive method, | 
operating upon children as if their char- | 


| marvellously 


leenser, the 
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bert was repro: iched w ith wanting to destroy | 
the charm of history, and to introduce math- 
ematical dryness into the methods of teach- 
ing. Strange sophism! No method is 
dry in itself; they are all fruitful, only 
they must be applied with diserimination 
to characters congenial with them. If 
yon do not present to children a series of 
methods, among which they may take their 
choice, many characters will never ac- 
quire a taste for study. There is gener- 


ally a keen relish for contrasts: to a 
flattering book entitled Beauties of the 


History of France, oppose as a parallel a 
sincere writing upon the ) 
French Politics, even under Louis XIV. 
and Buonaparte, two reigns so homoge- 
neous, and you will see the study of the 
duperies attract ten times as much as that 
of the pretended beauties. 

In the Treatise on Universal Unity, I 
have given three Chapters on the system 
of instrnetion in Harmony. ‘These may 
be consulted for the course to follow in 
the model Phalanx, in which it will be 
necessary to try an approximation of rival 
methods, notwithstanding the impossi- 
bility of employing them fully at the 
outset. 
5. Absence of material attraction. We 
have seen above that our methods want 
the spiritual and affective springs; they 
are equally wanting in the springs of ma- 
terial attraction, the opera and graduated 
gastronomy (la gourmandise applriyucee iS 

‘The opera forms the child to measured 
unity, which becomes for 

fit and a pledge of health; it leads, 
the atti » to the two luxuries, internal and 
external, which are the first end of attrac- 
tion; it draws children, from the earliest 
age, to all the gymnastic and choregraphie 
Attraction urges them to this 
they 
neecessary de Xterity for the labors of the 
passioual series, where every thing must 


pre fit 


exercises. 


strongly; itis here that 


be executed with precision, with that 
measure and unity which reign at the 
opera. This then holds the first rank 


among the springs of practical education 
in early childhood. 
Under the name of opera I comprise all 


the choregraphie exercises, even those of 


The A sso- 
excel our 
We are igno- 


the musket and the censer. 
ciative children will greatly 
maneuvres of this kind. 
rant Saenentie of the most elementary 
such as the of combined 
for example, each Phalanx forms 
for the divine service a corps of 144 per- 
who figure in graduated 
namely : 


series 


ones, 

stens: 
i : 

sons 


Steps ; 


Fl prists. 
mnasiennes, 24 Short. 
Lyceennes,....20 Half. 
Seraphines,....16 Full. 
Cherubines,...12 Double. 


Incense-bearers. Step. 
Gymnasians, 2+ Gy 
Lyceans,..--20 
oe 
Cherubins,.. 12 

This number of twelve dozens being 
well suited to a variety of 
evolutions, the religious procession will 
have far more pomp in a township of 
Harmony, than it could now in our great 
capitals, where it is mean enough, espe- 
cially at Paris. 

The choregraphic 
musket, the 


excessively : it 


of the 
opera, please 
children ' is a great favor 
for them to be admitted to these things. 
‘The opera combines all sorts of exercises, 
and itis to be ignorant of the nature of 
man net to place in the front 
line among the springs of education in 
sarly childhood, which can only be at- 
tracted to material studies. 


ont . 
evolutions 


the opera 


Duperies of 


him a source of 


aconire the | 
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The Associative education regards the 
body in the child as the accessory and 
co-adjutor of the soul: it considers the 
soul as a great lord who does not arrive 
at his castle until his steward has pre- 
pared all things; it begins by fashioning 
the body, in its youthful age, to all the 
services required by a harmonic soul, that 
is to say, to accuracy, to truth, to combi- 
nations, to measured unity. ‘To habituate 
the body to all perfections, before fashion- 
ing the soul to them, two springs are put 
in play eutirely foreign to our moral 
methods; these are the opera and the 
kitchen, or graduated gastronomy. 

The child should exercise, — 

Two active senses, taste and smell, by 
the sitchen ; 

Two passive senses, 
by the opera; 

And the sense of touch in the labors in 
which the individual excels. 

The kitchen and the opera are the two 
points to which attraction leads him, in 
the regime of the passional series; the 
magic of the opera and of fairy illusions 
has a great charm for early youth. In 
the kitchens of the Phalanx, which are 
distributed in a progressive mode, the 
child acquires dexterity, and intelligence 
in the trifling labors upon the products of 
the two kingdoms in which he is interest- 
ed by the gastronomic discussions at the 
table, and the agronomic discussions in 
the gardens and stables: the kitchen is 
the bond of union between these fune- 
lions, 

The opera is the combination of the 
material accords; we find there a com- 
plete gamut of them. 


sight and hearing, 


Choregraphie Intervention of all Ages and Seres. 
1. Singing, or the measured human voice. 

Instruments, or metsured ortificial sounds. 

5}. Poetry. or measured thouehts and words. 

t. Pantemime, or harmony of gesture, 

5. Dancing, or measured movement. 

». Gymnastics, or harmonic exercises, 


~ 


7. Painting and harmonic costumes. 
Regular mechanism, gecmetrical execution. 


The opera, then, is the assemblage of 
all the material harmonies, and the active 
emblem of the spirit of God or the spirit 
of measured unity. Now, if the eduea- 
tion of the child is to commence with 
the culture of the material, it is by enrol- 
ling him in good season in the opera that 
we can best familiarize him with all the 
branches of material unity, from which 
he will easily rise to spiritual uanities. 

I am aware how much expense and 
inconvenience the opera would cause in 
the civilized education; it would be a 
very dangerous lever. It would be of 
little use to polish the people under a 
system of repugnant industry : but differ- 
ent manners suit different times. In Har- 
mony it will answer, that the people 
should rival in politeness the opulent 
class with whom it will find itself mingled 
in all sorts of labors. A gross people 
would take away all charm from these 
labors ; the twelfth, or composite passion 
would then find no exercise. 

Since with us the opera is nothing but 
an arena of gailantry, an enticement to 
expense, it is not astonishing that it 
should be reproved by the moral and 
religious elasses. But in Harmony it is 
a friendly re-union, it cannot give room 
for any dangerous intrigue, between per- 
sons who are meeting every instant in 
the various labors of the industrial 
series. 

The opera, so expensive now, will cost 
almost nothing to the Harmenians ; each 
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will aid in the construction, the machin- | 


ery, the painting, the choirs, the orches- 
tra, the dances; they are all, from the 
earliest age, masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, by attraction. Each Phalanx, 
without recourse to the neighboring co- 
horts and to travelling legions, will be 
able to furnish from twelve to thirteen 
hundred actors, either for the stage, or 
fur the orchestra and the mechanical 
arrangements. ‘The poorest townships 
will be better provided forin the opera, than 
our great capitals. It is to their general 
familiarity with the stage that the Har- 
monians will owe, in a great measure, 
unity of language and of pronunciation, 
regulated by a universal congress. 


To return to the means and methods of 


the Harmonie teaching, I observe that it 
employs practice a long time before theo- 
ry, and that this practice rests upon two 
series of genus, each containing several 
series of species : 

The Opera, furnishing ample series in 
musie, dancing, painting, &c. (See nine 
divisions above.) 

The Kitchen, equally provided with se- 
ries of every kind, with utensils, furni- 
ture, machinery. All the apparatus is 
distributed by series in the immense 
kitchen of a Phalanx ; for example, we 
may count there seven degrees of spits, 
from those on which the greatest pieces 
are roasted, to the smaller spits for little 
birds, which already occupy some practised 
baminns, or children from three to four 
and a half. As to the preparation of 
food, I have already observed that it may 
eccupy some sixty series, well intrigued 
and in permanent exercise. 

But how will childhood take part in 
this kitchen labor, if it be not stimulated 
by the gastronomic discussions about the 
culinary preparations? And these dis- 
cussions will not arise unless the child 
is exercised from the earliest age in the 
refinements of the table, the dominant 
propensity in all children. It will suffice, 
then, after having well furmed the series 
of every kind, to abandon the children to 
attraction ; this will lead them at first to 
epicurism, to cabalistic parties about 
shades of taste; once excited on this 
point, they will take part in the kitchens ; 
and the moment that graduated rivalries 
are exercised in the consumption and 
preparation, they will extend the next day 
to the labors of production, animal and 
vegetable, — labors to which the child 
will come strong with knowledge and 
with preteasions developed at the tables 
as well as in the kitchens. Such is the 
natural interlocking of funetions. 

On this subject the reader is referred to 
the treatise on Universal Unity, where 
are Chapters on the incentives which the 
child finds to the serial kitchens, on 
the branches of agriculture adapted to 
children, on the Harinonie education of 
animals, and on the whole matter of the 


1 


Harmonic education. [A translation of 


this work, by George Ripley, will soon 
appear. | , 

l should have added an article upon 
teachers in civilization, who practise there 
the trade of meanly compensated galley- 
slaves, bending their backs under every 
species of yokes. ‘I'he priesthood runs 
upon the same ruck ; with the exception 
of some bishops aud a very smal! number 
of favorites, the mass of curates and 
vicars vegetate in a state bordering upon 


destitution, and’ without any means of 


advancement. How severely should these 
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two classes feel the need of stimulating | Essay, 


some mau to make a trial of Association, 
in which they will live in the greatest 
opulence ! 


8 a ET OE a a 


REVIEW. 


— 
Wit and Humor, selected from the En- 


. 


glish Poets ; with an Illustrative Essay, 
and Critical Comments. By LEIGH 
Hunxr. New York: Wiley and Put- 


nam, 161 Broadway. 1846. pp. 261.) 


(Sold by Redding & Co., 8 State St., 
Boston.) 


Leigh Hunt seems disposed to share | 


his literary feasts with all the world. He 
He reads 
not for himself alone, for the mere selfish 


is very liberal of his readings. 


luxury of it; but with Shakspeare, or 


Ben Jonson, or Fielding open before’ 


him, he is catering fur the public, he is 
culling matter for a book. And some- 
what curious is the method he pursues : 
the field before him for exploration is the 
wide field of English poetical literature, 
through its whole history ; through this 
he runs certain metaphysical lines to 
different points of the compass, noting all 
that he encounters by the way; and the 
result of the survey upon each line is a 
book. Thus first he sets out on the met- 
aphysical tack of Imaginativn and Fancy, 
and gathers illustrations from the whole 
range of English poets: this is one book. 


Next he shifts his tack, and ransacks the 


P t , 
same authors for their Wet and Llumor, | 


producing the volume now before us. 
And again he promises himself and us 
the pleasure of ‘a selection, edited in 
the like 
Dramatic Poets, under the title of Action 
and Passion.”’ Nor is this all that he is 


doing for us: 


manner, from the Narrative and 


‘* Meantime, he is prepar- 
ing for publication a volume apart from 
the series, and on quite another plan ; its 
object being to produce such a selection 
from Favorite Authors, both in prose and 
verse, as a lover of books, young or old, 
might like to fiad lying in the parlor of 
some old country-lLouse, or in the quietest 
room of any other house, and tending to 
an impartial, an unlimited, and yet enter- 
taining and tranquillizing review of hu- 
inan existence,”’ 

The selecter’s field was necessarily 


limited in the present volume by the fact, 


that he looked for wit and humor orly in 


the poets, thus leaving out the richest 


veins of [nglish wit, which are in prose, 
like Uristram Shandy, which our author 
pronounces the wittiest and most humo- 
rous book ever written, and the prose 


comedy of Shakspeare ; and yet he com- 


plains of the vast accumulation of mate- | 


rials and of having been obliged to reduce 


his volume to a third part of what he had | 


collected. 
‘To the prose humorists, however, he 
9 , 
does full justice in his ** Illustrative 


which is both entertaining, sub- 
tle and profound, and a most agreeable 
|piece of reading, inasmuch as it reminds 
|you of all the wealth of pleasantry and 
| good-humét and happy coincidences which 
| you have found, after all, in this sad life ; 
|and especially as it assures you of the 
inextinguishable good in the human soul, 
and of its power to triumph over every 


9 


wrong and contradiction, if it be only by 
wit and humor. He thus describes the 
difficulty of concentrating himself upon 
his subject : 

“Put this laughing jade of a topic, with her 
endless whims and faces, and the legions of in- 
definable shapes that she brought about me, 
seemed to do nothing but scatter my faculties, 
or bear them off deridingly into pastime. I felt 
as if ] was undergoing a Saint Anthony’s Temp- 
tation reversed,—a laughable instead of a fright- 
ful one. ‘Thousands of merry devils poured in 
upon me from all sides,—doubles of Similes, 
buffooneries of Burlesques, stalkings of Mock- 
heroics, stings in the tails of Epigram, glances 
of Inuendoes, dry looks of Lronies, corpulences 
of Exaggerations, ticklings of mad Fancies, 
claps on the back of Horse-plays, complacencies 
of Unawarenesses, flounderings of Absurdities, 
irresistibilities of Iterations, significancies of 
Jargons, wailings of pretended Woes, roarings 
of Laughters, and hubbubs of Animal Spirits ;— 
all so general yet particular, so demanding dis- 
tinct recognition, and yet so baffling the attempt 
with their numbers and their confusion, that a 
thousand masquerades in one would have seem- 
ed to threaten less torment to the pen of a 
reporter.” 

The Essay then proceeds to compare 
the different definitions which have been 
given of Wit; commencing with a 
lengthy and quaint extract from Dr. Bar- 
row, who despairs of reducing the 
Protean quality to any one general term, 
and seems disposed to reply like Demo- 
critus when asked the definition of a 
man — ‘tis that which we all see and know. 

Locke followed Barrow, and described 
Wit as ** lying most in the assemblage of 
ideas, and putting those together with 
quickness and variety, wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures and 
agreeable visions in the faney.”’ 

Addison said: ‘* Every resemblance in 
the ideas is not that which we call Wit, 
unless it be such an one that gives De- 
light and Surprise to the reader — partic- 
ularly the last — and it is necessary that 
the ideas should not lie too near one 
another in the nature of things,’’ &c. 
| Campbell, Beattie and Hazlitt followed 
out this hint. Leigh Hunt next gives a 
definition of his own, which has the 
merit of proceeding by a composite me- 
thod : that is, he interrogates simultane- 
ously the physical phenomena of Laugh- 
ter, and the spiritual experience which 
accompanies it. ‘There is some hope in 
such integral study of both sides or 
phases of a fact at once. Let us not 
omit by the way Hobbes’s surly defini- 








tion, so characteristic of the philosophy | downto puns and Macaronic verses, of | 
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whose corner stone was se/fishness: ‘* The | all which species he quotes copious illus- 


passion of laughter,’’ says Hobbes, ‘“‘ is| trations from modern literature. 
nothing else but sudden glory arising | 


from a sudden conception of some emi- 
nency in ourselves by comparison with the 
infirmity of others, or with our own for- 
merly.’? But hear Leigh Hunt: 


One 


good remark he makes under the head of 


| 


} 





|ing the character of Don Quixote, who, 
| he says, ‘‘ is the representative of the most 
| affecting struggles of society itself, if so- 


“ The reason indeed is partly physical as well | ciety did but know it. And indeed socie- 


as mental. 


In proportion to the vivacity of the | ty seems to be finding it out, and to be at 


surprise, a check is given to the breath, dif-| once restoring Don Quixote to his reason, 
ferent in degree, but not in nature, from that | and giving him hopes of his island.— 


which is occasioned by dashing against some | 


The breath re- 
cedes only to re-issue with double force ; and 


pleasant friend round a corner. 


the happy convulsion which it undergoes in the 
process is Laughter. Do I triumph over my 


friend in the laughter? Surely not. I only 
triumph over the strange and sudden jar, which 
seemed to put us for the moment in the condi- 
tion of antagonists. 

“ Now this apparent antagonism is the cause, 
per se, of the laughter occasioned by Wit. Our 
surprise is the consequence of a sudden and 
agreeable perception of the incongruous ; — sud- 
den, because even when we laugh at the recol- 
lection of it, we undergo, in imagination, a re- 
turn of the suddenness, or the liveliness of the 
first impression, (which is the reason why we 
say of a good thing that it is always ‘new’); 
and agreeable, because the jar against us is not 
so violent as to hinder us from recurring to that 
habitual idea of fitness, or adjustment, by which 
It is in 
these reconcilements of jars, these creations and 


the shock of the surprise is made easy. 


re-adjustinents of disparities, that the delightful 
faculty of the wit and humorist is made mani- 
fest. He at once rouses our minds to action; 
suggests, and saves us the trouble of a difficulty ; 
and turns the help into a compliment, by im- 
plying our participation in the process.” 

“ Wit may be defined to be the arbitrary jur- 


taposition of dissimilar ideas, for some lively 


purpose of assimilalion or contrast, generally of 


both. It is fancy in its most wilful, and strictly 
speaking, its least poetical state; that is to say, 
Wit does not contemplate its ideas for their 
own sakes in any light apart from their ordinary 
prosaical one, but solely for the purpose of pro- 
ducing an effect by their combination. Poetry 
may take up the combination and improve it, 
but it then divests it of its arbitrary character, 
Wit is 


the clash and reconcilement of incongruities; 


and converts it into something better, 


the meeting of extremes round a corner; the 
flashing of an artificial light from one object to 


another, disclosing some unexpected resem- 


blance or connection. It is the detection of 


likeness in unlikeness, of sympathy in antipathy, 


or of the extreme points of antipathies them- 


selves, made friends by the very merriment of 


their introduction.” 


He thus distinguishes Wit from Hu- | 


mor: 


“ Wit, apart from Humor, generally speaking, 
is but an element for professors to sport with. 
In combination with Humor it runs into the 
richest utility, and helps to humanize the 
world,” 


We shall not follow the author through 
the remainder of the Essay, which con- 
sists of a long enumeration of the princi- 
pal forms of Wit, from direct similes and 


metaphors, personal and national humors, 


This is humane, and 
shows a reverence for the Utopias of the 


Veniat Regnum.”’ 


human heart, which, however incongra- 
ous and absurd to-day, are nevertheless 


prophetic although dazzling glimpses of 


real changes which society must under- 
go before it will become a congenial 
Verily 
it increases one’s faith in humanity, to 
study the philosophy of Wit and Humor. 


home to the human _ heart. 


Another trace of the same good faith is 
in his preface, where after apologizing 
for printing so much of his selections in 
Italics, he adds: 

“ Otherwise, the necessity of thus pointing 
out particular passages for admiration in the 
writings of men of genius is rapidly decreasing, 
especially in regard to wit and humor; facul- 
ties, of which, as well as of knowledge in gen- 
eral, of scholarship, deep thinking, and the most 
proved abilities for national guidance, more evi- 
dences are poured forth every day in the news- 
paper press, than the wits of Queen Anne’s time, 
great as they were, dreamed of compassing in a 
month. And the best of it is— nay, one of the 
great reasous of it is— that all this surprising 
New 

World,— that of the 
for it is only from the 


capacity is on the side of the Great 
Cause of the 
Rights of the Poor ; 


heights of sympathy that we can perceive the 


Good 


universal and the just.” 


The body of the book is a well order- 
ed mass of witty and humorous selections 
from Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Suckling, Butler, Pope, Dean Swift, and 
many other English poets, accompanied 
with critical notices, always lively, dis- 
criminating and just. 


Very profitable 


hours may be spent over it. 


The New Jerusalem Magazine. No. 
CCXXXI. November, 1846. Boston: 
Otis Clapp. 

The Swedenborgians seldom look out 
of their own church for movement. As 
a sect, in this country and perhaps es- 
pecially in Boston, they are quietists and 
exclusivists. They are not active re- 
formers, but accepting literally the reve- 
lations of their master, they cling to their 
small commencement of a New Church, 
few in numbers as they are, as the nu- 
cleus of all that there is good and perma- 
nent and tending to the true estate of 
Man. Outward revolutions they regard 
not, comparatively with the inward pari- 
fication of the individual. The unity of 
man with man, with nature, and with 


Moral or Intellectual Incongruities, touch- | 
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God, is indeed part of their creed; but 
they do not lend themselves to any exter- 
nal changes and schemes of social reor- 
ganization with a view to the speedy ful- 
filment of this unity. They live a life 
apparently of cheerful charity and piety 
within their own communion, and are 
distinguished by mild courtesy to all 
men; but they seem to dread the con- 
tamination of the world, and to avoid 
mixing themselves in any general move- 
The writing of the ‘* New Je- 
rusalem Magazine,’ judging from the 
oceasional sight we get of it, is mostly of 
It is almost 

simplistie- 
spiritual, although it has much to say of 
the doctrine of Uses. But these are rath- 
details of individual 
private life: and as tu society, it seems to 


ments. 


a corresponding character. 


altogether theological, and 


er in the common 


believe that there is and can be no society 
out of the communion of the New Charch. 
It is incredulous to any scheme for the 
political and social regeneration of the 
theological scheme. 
And this theology is one of quietism. 


race, except the 
Accordingly there is but little energy, 
variety, or spice in their writing; the 
same steady, tedious, repetitious, literal 
way of unfolding things, which character- 
izes the more strictly theological writings 
of Swedenborg, also characterizes those 
of his disciples. The spirit of them is 
serene and beautiful, and often golden 
veins of quiet thought are visible in them ; 
but for the most part there is but little 
in them which is stirring; while as to 
literary style and imagery, they bear the 
stamp of Swedenborg alone. 

And yet, as we have repeatedly inti- 
mated, there is a most remarkable, al- 
though unconscious correspondence be- 
tween the leading views of Swedenborg 
and those of Fourier, respecting the true 
form and destiny of human society. Be- 
ginning at opposite points they meet and 
are the complement of one another. 
Swedenborg discovered the true order of 
degrees and the true relation of the out- 
ward to the inward life; but the laws and 
conditions of harmony in the outward or 
alone it can be 
brought into unity with the inward or 


material, by which 
spiritual, it was reserved for the author 
of the Social Science to reveal. The in- 
efficacy of all merely spiritual, theologi- 
eal, and internal means, without this out- 
ward science of society, has been for 
some time forcing itself upon the atten- 
tion of the most penetrating minds among 
the followers of Swedenborg. They fiad 
their New Jerusalem ata still-stand, ex- 
ceedingly limited and slow in its spread 
over the surface of the earth, for the 
want of new social and material forms, 
for the want ofa proper organization of 
industry or the sphere of daily and col- 
lective uses, for the want of some reflec- 
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tion of the soul’s own form in the material 


body of society. The present number of 
the Magazine contains a from its 
London Corre spoudent, full of significant 
hints to this effect. We copy the princi- 
pal portions of it, and our readers will 
perhaps recognize the authorship. 


o- 
mM), 


‘Lonpown, Oct. 3, 18 
“Tf England were compared with America, at 


this moment, in relation to the direct reception 


and development of the new Doctrines, it 

probable that the comparison would be great! 
in favor of Americ lor this there are doubt- 
less many reasons. One of the most prominent 
perhaps, is the existence of an _ established 
Church in this country, which in a manner so- 


lidifies public opinion into a fixed body, recog- 


} 1} 
nized by the state, and makes movement 


progression slow id difficult Yet it seems 
also probable that the vast industrial operation 
which are at present absorbing the « gies 
the whole people of these s] nas ind w! cn 
the existing state of the Europe world ‘re- 
quires at the hand of England; as these opera- 
tions are almost entir confined to the sphe 
of material uses ; Jeave but little leisure for the 
cultivation of the mind higher things: 
indeed but little clination. Like a tired day- 
laborer this har vorking nation, when it 
accomplished a task, rather requires sleep t 
study, to fit it for the manual toils of an er 


day or movement. It literally work 
and has no quiet eve os of ple 
contemplation, or discourse id 


of domestic communion. 


material progress which is taking place ar 


-_ Mii 
us be considerately regarded, it will be for 
be an excellent evidence of the descent into the 
lower and lowest sphers f a broader trut! i i 
before existed. Man) e mirrors, oi ely 
placed and indirectly, tl reflect the new spirit 
and coarsely give back some general image of 
the truths and uses of the new dispensation 


Individual and national benevolence 


apace, and on all hands there seems an anxiet 
to strike out new paths of practical good, suit 


to the exigencies of this eventful time. (rreater 


boldness of thought is displayed where a respec- 


s not long ago the characteris- 


table timidity w 


tic : llect also is clearing, and becomi: 


the ints 


free to ask new questions 
altered condition of things, 


The 
} 


with which new ideas ; 


actual necessity. increase d velocity uso 


ire 


receive d. and old pre- 


mind, is 


conceptions detached from the imong 
the most cheering signs of the alteration. On 
all sides fortified 


gnorances, 


accessible rocks of the will itself, are quiet 
capitulating, and soon these strongholds promise 


to be manned by those who own humble alle- 


d will use their position, not 


giance to truth, ar 
for offence or warfare, but for widely extended 


watchfulness and observation, for the enforce- 


ment of true order, and for giving firmness and 
consistency to the subjacent operations of 
Thiond It is tr that in Eneland a these 
changes are mainly to be traced in the material] 
or lowest nlane of social and civil ¢ ence 
nor could it well be otherwis¢ is yet For wit 
famine impending for the last two years, t 
body has inevitably claimed ne the ‘ 
attention of the thinking portion of the commu 
nity, and until its wants are in some degre¢ 
mounted, and its new house is building or 

it would be in vain to hope for any great pi 
direction towards new Religious Truth. At 


present, in consequence, Theological move- 


pressure of 
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ments are nearly suspended, and long separated 


parties almost indistinguishably mixed. Never 
thei ec outw disso changed and changing 
t! ( ok ( 8s a 
w! the da of the outward is ‘ t will 
be fi 1 that internal th of a ew rder are 
tho which alone can be considered. The 
social question n all meuths d the great 
jour soft the emprre deciaim upon no other 
ubject: and n its train can never state 
the blank, disor \ rora of the old The- 
ologies, but mi ring in at ie predisposi- 
tion to give ear a id cred et he orde 
t l. organic ti s, which a merciful Prov- 
idence } ad to meet tive 
W t 1 8 lil 1 nt of all time 
and cou u cr eave 
LE ithe Ca ( Ss ‘ 
t ie iat of the 
id { \t ‘ I 
lie of att 
if Ther 1 nz evidence of t n 
l tt wok « tled Int luctio ad Philoso- 
ad ictione the \ wisise »of Maline 
nea rol ( e { ol c coleces am 
( ies of B 1. ‘We do not fi t 
‘ hor. I. Pe ' ‘ ¢ 
y ( t 4 ! ‘ 
te ve of w e trut hall hav een 
1 the en the Chu ne r 
it the test rombition against them 
t n ti raihesion is not te me giv 1in to 
‘ it { ‘ = it-niit ‘ 
The ¢ compe ‘ r I 
107 Am ie M i i 
ot } vy more or less of 
I re ed e to the new 
=o m of general c on the 
‘ ( es of the age rejated t 
Of dir ulvancemrent 
tue Church it Lonauon, at ali events, exiubil 
ut slender evidences. In this vast communit 
of ne wo m ns of ul if extreme 
doubtful whether ber of regular attend- 
ints ont New ( ure W or » ha ensivi' 
aad ng if th ct ur {_ertain- 
ther more n 
su ‘ ti “i tive r nt 
( Ut 1 or a ew 
Ee t or ( with 
the old ] s, or ¢ \ t r 
congreg s of D ent, there s no en 
ippearance These facts may not, perhaps, be 
flatt yu ‘ ht not the ‘ 
known, that ‘ ‘ dies, ¢ n oursel ve 
1 tine \ i ‘ 
Are we wro! ( ept 
He ( ‘ it i ( t 
’ " ' ( ec f t 
‘ tr t if v he t ‘ re 
I de T ed tru ( of « 
cle ch is me t to be the g l $ iar 
of the grad lescent {rom Heaven ot em 
‘ ot gs ? Phi un iport t iesti 
1 ¢ Vi ( ( 1 re 
eiver of the He iri doubt 
. 
‘OO _ } ‘ t ‘ 
nat gs corr id tf ritua nd that 
orld, wl present in t tural 
‘ 7 { the pre n 
Any i rove j ‘ ‘ aoc or ‘ 
orr il ! 
‘ » be « ‘ ‘ 
= t ‘ 
] I I] 
© han 0 ¢ ( f carefully, a 
to whether they are weil inlormed of the ex- 





ee 





isting wants of the age ; whether they are quite 


keeping up with its spirit, and consequently, 


whether they giving the world all possible 


are 


\ 


‘ 


opportunity to learn a New Church truth, and 

i riate a New Church goodness, suited to 
the plane, and to the conditions and exigencies 
hat itself. 


seems some fear that we 


in which t world now finds If we 


cannot do this, there 


shall not get a hearing from that large majority 


who are carried on so helplessly, and with such 


ough the needful career and under- 


is remarkable period.” 





USICAL REVIEW. 


INCERTS OF THE HARVARD 
MUSICAL ASSOCTATION, 

of of 
given at Mr. Chickering’s 
the of 
17th. We prize too 


highly our rare opportunities of hearing 





\ 


—— 


The 


Conce 


two first this series six 


rts were 


in Boston, on evenings 


\ } ® 


yoveinver = wo 


rooms, 


and 


music of this stamp at all, to be too fas- 


tidious about the manner in which it is 


pt rformed. We trust ‘he music in itself, 


as the composer’s soul bequeathed it to 


us: the real life we know is in it: we 
cannot be content to have it shut up from 


Waiting until 
it. 


fountain, 


us like a sealed 


perfect artists shall appear to play 


it, 
it; 


All we ask of our musicians is: Try 
do 


even through bungling repetitions, if you 


study it. the best with 


you can 


have any soul, such music will inspire it, 
and the inspiration will ere long flow into 

Logers, and you W ll have ex nveyed 
the meaning of that music to your audi- 


ence, if they are fit to hear it. If a 
vartie carre of musicians can be found, 
who aspire to render the divine Quar- 


lrios of the great composers, 


or 4 ol if” 7 


wc, and not for the 


of displaying their individual 


own 


rs of execution, we sympathize too 


fully with their purpose to listen very 


critically for false notes, or an occasional 
scraping of the strings, or any little awk- 
of If their 

ye a true one, and if they will 
the highest 


order of compositions, there will soon be 


ward turn a difficult corner. 


aenira } 


tion 


adhere to 


resolutely 
Virt will 
far 


even 


ues in their performance which 


outweigh these minor defects; and 


will gr: work out and 


The 
(Juartette will rapidly assimilate and en- 


living 


these idually 


lisappear. four performers of a 


ter into true rapport with one 


another in their playing, just in proportion 


: ; 
ith and gre of the 


they 


to the dey itness music 


upon which exercise themselves ; 


for that will form their mystie bond of 


union; they will be bound together by 


the spirit of Beethoven and Mozart, and 
rough them, as ministering 


priests, the 


hearers will be bound together also in the 


same COMmmMuUnON. 


Chis satisfaction we enjoyed in the 


highest devree, two winters sinee, in the 


first course of Chamber Concerts, in 

















company with a very appreciating audi- 


ence, necessarily limited by the size of 


the room and by the nature of the music. 
It is a golden memory with ail of us; 
Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven was really opened 


then the gospel according to 


to us: and now it was a double pleasure 
to find essentially the same company met 
again and for the same purpose. Some 
elements were wanting, to be sure, ta the 


complete reproduction of those exquisite 


evenings. ‘The performers were not the 
same persons. The lamented Herwig 
was not there; nor could his place be sup- 


plied. The leading violin on this ocea- 
sion was energetic, spirited, impassioned, 
and displayed a good deal of execution ; 
but there was a sort of nervous furor 


about it, which inclined to overdo the 


matter, and ‘‘ overstep the modesty of 


nature ’’ in its too intense expression. 
It affected 
whether Adagio cantainie or Allewro agi- 


every sort of music alike, 
tato, with its own irritable temperament. 
It was altogether of the Turantu/a order, 
a morbid and uncomfortable intensity, 
although it had its own desperate charm 
about it. Some improvement, however, 
was manifested on the second evening ; 
and we speak not in the way of fault- 
finding, but of impartial, friendly sugges- 
tion. We did not let it spoil our Quar- 
tette for us. ‘Then again we had pleasant 


memories of Mr. Lange at the piano- 


But we 
had every reason to be satisfied with the 


ay 
- 


forte, whom now we missed. 


graceful, well-studied and well-felt ac- 
companiment of our young native artist, 
Mr. William Mason, in the Trios of both 
evenings. The violoncello was admira- 
ble; the alto violin and tenor did faith- 
fully their parts, enriching the golden 
conversation. On the whole, it was a 
Quartette which we should at any time 


be thankful to have at our command, 
when the longing for Beethoven or for 
Mozart looks round in vain for satisfae- 
tion ; 


and they improve of course by 


playing this great music together, as 

their individualities of style temper one 

another. 
The first 


pieces: first, a very fanciful and spirited 


concert consisted of three 
Quartette by André Spaeth : a suecession 
of beautiful and striking passages, but 
leaving not much unity of impression. 
Secondly, a Trio for piano-forte, violin 
This 


opened grandly, and did not defeat ex- 


and violoncello, by Mayseder. 


pectation; it had breadth and progress, 
and touched some of the soul’s deeper 
chords. ‘The Quartetie by Mozart, though 
a less ambitious piece than either of the 
others, and by no means calculated for 
popular effect, was yet the truest music 
and most satisfactory. It seemed the or- 
dinary language of a life all steeped in 


harmonies, eloquent without an effort, 
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and transporting all who listen, before | 


they are aware of it, to its own serene 
and blissful element. Music in Mozart 
never seems an accomplishment, an art, 
but the warm, real atmosphere of the 
heart’s dream of heaven. He cannot be 
criticized ; if you enter his tone-element, 
you forget yourself and you become an 
ever-loving, ever-young Mozart. 

The second Concert was a great im- 
provement on the first, both as respects 
the performance, and the selection of 
fresh Quartette of Haydn 


(Op. 65) opened the evening, healthy and 


music. A 


invigorating, and putting the mind in the 
clearest and best mood for any music 
that might be worthy to follow. It was 
one of the very best Quartettes of one 
who reigned the 
composition, before Mozart and Beethoven 


How bird 


came. like, spring-like the 
i/legro How frolicksome the Min- 


ucltu ! How full of pl 


wisdom the and how untamea- 


4] ’ 
L\dacww 


ble, yet self-possessed the joy of the 
Finaie Presto! The 


ee iia 
througn ali its three 


Trio by Reissiger, 

long movements, 
was a most delicious, uninterrupted, per- 
fect dream of beauty; the glossy notes 


flowed out in copious streams from 


Chickering’s grand piano, so that our 
recollection, as at 


mouth waters at the 


The solo 


| rt : 
the taste of luscious grapes, 


on the violoncello was a chaste and 
finishe a ps rformance. Finally, the wlantr- 


tette in A major, by Beethoven, (Op. 18,) 
set the stamp of grandeur on the evening. 
Andante 
theme with five variations, in which each 
The 


is exceedingly simple, and 


It contained that remarkable 


of the four parts is so individual. 
} 


er 


yject of this 


yet wrought up with such 


skill as to 
evolve the profoundest meaning. Where 
it first steals in, it is like four indepen- 
dent streams of melody converging into 


one. Beethoven is often charged by 
lovers of Donizetti-ism and of the merely 
liquid part of music, with wanting melo- 
dy. But we know no melodies so magi- 
cal as his; a few simple notes, that seem 
almost common-place at first, begin to 
grow upon you, and develop beauties 
inexhaustible. Every melody which he 
picks up to give you, is a seed sound to 
the core, and yields a whole waving 
forest of melodies as it leaves his hand. 
Musie of this sort needs repeated hear- 
ings. If the Programme for each even- 
ing were to consist, half of pieces per- 
formed before, and half of new ones to be 
repeated in their turn, we think it would 


be an improvement. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received from G. P. Reed, 
17 Tremont Row, Boston, the third and 
fourth numbers of ‘* Musical Flowers,” 


or ** Six Rondcaux et Variations sur des 


master in that form of 


sus feeling, full of 
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‘Themes favoris, pour le Piano,’ by C. T. 


Brunner. The themesof these are from 
the operas of Zampa and Belisario, by 
Herold and Donizewi, and are introduced 
and varied prettily enough, like the two 
numbers which we have already noticed. 
Useful and pleasing exercises, we should 
think, for young pupils. 

Of the same publisher may be had 
‘* La Braziliana,’ a Grand Waltz, by 
Gustave Buessner. This is quite a for- 
waliz, of. a dozen pages in 
length, with introduction and Coda, full 
of fire and impetus, which seems to be 


inidable 


the habitual temperament of the author. 
The theme sets out with crashing force, 
not only éwice, but three times forte, fff, 
and marcatissimo ; and shoots aloft through 
intervals, scouring the 
compass of three or more octaves, like 
flame bursting from a steeple. The mo- 
tion too is irregular and hurried in its 
minuter divisions, while preserving the 
general rhythm ; that is, it traverses un- 
equal numbers of notes in equal times. 
This furious movement, which is in A 
flat, alternates with a gentler, tamer, and 
in E fiat, 


which is marked Graziose e Scherzando ; 


common-chord 


somewhat playful passage 


and again with another passage in D flat, 
followed by its relative minor ; the whole 
abounding in contrasts and bristling with 
dynamic signs, and other side-promptings, 
such as ‘* Delicatamente,”’ ‘* Impetuoso e 
** Con tutta forza,” ** Si- 
and finally, ** Ele- 
cantemente e animato’’! The reader will 


9 


accelerando,”* 
lence,” ** Grazioso,”’ 
of course infer from all this that itis a 
At all 
events, it will be the player's fault if he 
does not make something very expressive 
of it, having so many and such explicit 
We will only add that it is 
a piece of medium difficulty as to execu- 


very expressive piece of music. 


directions. 


tion. 





POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAP. 


How fairly shows yon distant maple, shedding 

It’s blood-red leaves upon the ground ; 

Those very leaves that not long since were 
wedding ; 

The young spring breeze with modest, rustling 
sound! 

The yearly tribute done, ’twill be left standing 

To wrestle naked with the wintry winds, 

(nd by such change deciduous, grow command- 
ing, 

And flourish lofty ’mid it’s sister kinds. 

Might we too shed, with patient courage hopeful, 

Our brilliant hopes, soft falling one by one ; 

While with God’s life, like sap, our veins still 
flow full, 

We need not fear the wild wind’s benison, 

But, though most desolate our lot it seemeth, 

May vet end greener than the wanderer dream- 


eth! ys 
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For the Harbinger. 


THE MORNING MIST. 


Clinging, caressing, with a soft despair, 
It hung upon the rugged mountain side, 
As every moment it would melt in air, 


A snowy ghost, fading from daylight’s pride. 


Then low it dropped upon the river's breast, 
Most like a human heart, seeking for love, 

But in that deep-stirred bosom found no rest 
O Father, call the gentle mist above ! 


X. 


SONNETS. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
I. 
Hearts of Eternity,— hearts of the deep! 
Proclaim from land to sea your mighty fate ; 
How that for you no living comes too late ; 


l 


How ye cannot in Theban labyrinth creep; 


How ye great harvests from small surface re 
Shout, excellent band, in grand primeval strain, 
Like midnight winds that foam along the main, 


And do all things rather than pause to w 


A human heart knows nought of littleness, 
Suspects no man, compares with no one’s wa 
Hath in one hour most glorious ith of days 
A recompense, a joy, a lovelines 

Like eaglet keet shoots ) ire far 

And always dwelling nig ‘ otest star 


I love the universe | ilove thre OV 


Of every living thing Be mine the sure 


Fe! city, which ever si endt 
While passion whirls the madmen, as they toy 
ro hate, I would my simple being warm 
In the calm pourmg s id in that pure 
And motionless silence ‘ WwW iid emp 
My yest tr Ss. wilt l J } 
See and be gla O hig er race, 
Dwarfing the common altitude of 
Learn that ve stand on an unshaken b 
Vou r powers will carrv vou to anv l« ngt 
Up! earnestly feel the gentle s 
Be glad in woods, o’er —! 

stre m 
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SATURDAY, NOV. 28, 1846. 


Of modern civilizati the nat il fruits a 
contempt for others’ ghts, traud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending t impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal] jus- 


tice and Universal love, to social institutions. to 
commerce, to business. to active lif 
De. CHANNING, 
THE CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLES OF 
ORDER IN SOCIETY. 

[The following letter was orig nally addressed 
and sent for publication to the editors of th 
New York Courier and Enquirer, in answer to 
the prejudiced and wanton statements of that 
paper respecting the views and purposes of th 
American Associationists. After holding out a 
hope for some time that it should be published, 
the editor finally saw fit to decline it. It may 
be regarded here as a continuation of the article 
in our 16th number, on “ Government — the 
Church — Marriage.”’] 
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Baravia, Genesee Co., N. Y. ? 
Aug. 27,1846. § 
To the Editors of the Courier and Enquirer. 

GentLemen: May I claim from the 
courtesy of old acquaintance the space 
for a reply to an article, which I observe 
in your paper of the 25th ult., upon the 
subject of Association. 

The aim of your article, like all that 
has lately been written against the idea 
of a Social Reform, based upon the prin- 
ciple of universal Association, Is to show 
that the reform in question is directly 
hostile to Christianity, and the institution 
of marriage. I will not answer your ob- 
jections and charges in detail, but will go 
directly to principles. 

The burthen of all the attacks which 
have latterly been brought against our 
plans of a social reform, is that they 
break down the conservative principles of 

the present system of society — 
of which the two leading ones are, the 
Chureh and Marriage. The charges 
will of course excite the de 
n many minds, and in order to meet 
them with some hope of suecess, | will 
swer them in a clear and simple man- 
als to philanthropy, 
or any arguments ad hominem. Impar- 
tial and reflecting minds, at least, will 
form a correct opinion upon the subject. 
Two principles have divided the world 
} 


since the dawn of history, and 


ave 
} . 4 . *) 
waged an implacable Wartare against 


each other. These are the principles of 


| 
Lizerty and of Orner. This contest 


1] prosecuted and as violently as ever, 


and yet the science of human destiny 


teaches us that a reconciliation must at 
} ] 1 ‘ 
some dav take piace between them, that 
a } rfect 1 must be effected, not by 
the sa of the one to the other, but 
the ti pment of both combined 
Li s { l nd brot l oad ol the 
} j ' ryt e { 
rit l i pea and il ppl 
a | ! ‘ . ‘ 
man 1 can oniy D ittained upon these 
conditions The controversy that now 
oceu however unimM po tant 1t ma 
ippeat s but a b nch of t contest, 
ind cal only 0 settled, in the sphe 
i 
of thought, by a clear understanding of 


these two great pr ici pl % heretofore an 


tagonistic, of Liberty and Order: and in 


the sphere of practice, by a practical ex- 
periment of Association. 

Let me examine briefly the source and 
nature of these two principles, the rela- 
tion in which they now stand to each 
other, and that into which they should be 


brought. 

The principle of Liberty has its source in 
those springs of action, implanted in man 
by our Creator, called by different writers, 
the faculties, passions, feelings, propensi- 
ties, &e. ‘These springs of action, these 
impelling forces, crave development or 


expression, crave action and satisfaction ; 


i 
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and it is this desire for action and satis- 
faction, which constitutes the strife of 
man for Liberty. 

But the faculties and passions, during 
the false societies which have existed 
upon the earth, namely, the Savage, Pa- 
triarchal, Barbarian and Civilized, have 
been misdirected and perverted in their 
action, and tend to excess and /icense. 
We may sum up under four heads their 
general derangement. 

1. They have been misdirected, as for 
instance in the ambition of a Cesar or a 
Napoleon, directed to war; or in the intel- 
lectual faculties of men of the law, di- 
rected to unproductive controversies and 
sophistieal quibbles. 

2. They have been developed in their 
lower degrees, as in the case of ambition, 
when employed in the selfish strife of 
party politics; the religious sentiment 
when degraded to fanatical bigotry in see- 
tarian controversies; or to draw an ex- 
ample from one of the senses, when a re- 
fined taste for the delicacies of the table 
is transformed inte mere gluttony. 

3. They have been subversively or in- 
versely developed, when sentiments of 
hatred are called ont in the place of 
friendship; malevolence in the place of 
benevolence ; calumny in the place of 
charity; revenge and jealousy in the 
place of justice and confidence ; misan- 
thropy in the place of philanthropy. 

t. They have been thwarted and re- 
pressed in their action, and forced in con- 
sequence to excesses in an opposite direc- 
tion ; and they have also been thrown in- 
to a state of general conflict, warring 
with each other, and leading to ruin the 
beings whom they were intended to guide 
to happiness. 

This misdirection and perversion con- 
stitute what is called the ‘* depravity of 
e his depravity is an effect, 


be removed, The 


can 
ngs themselves are not de- 


if they were, the Creator must 


have called into existence vicious ele- 
ments What we understand by the 
true development and harmony of the 


faculties and passions, the religious world 


calls the ‘‘ regeneration of man.’ It 
says that this regeneration must be effect- 
ed by Faith, and the action of Religion 
on the mind. We accept this statement, 
but we know that works must be added, 
and of the broadest and most comprehen- 
sive character —of the head and of the 
hands. ‘The first of these works is to 
devise and establish a true and just order 
of Society, in the place of the present, 
which is false and unjust in all its 
parts. 

You cannot reform the individual in the 
midst of a false system of society, acting 
in and influenced by a false and selfish 
system of labor, commerce, law, politics, 








and other false arrangements. Or if you 
ean partially refurm a few individuals 
under such arrangements, they will con- 
stitute a mere exception, and exceptions 
only confirm the general rule. This is 
proved by the experience of the 
eighteen hundred years. 

But I am digressing ; the point I wish 
to establish is, that the faculties aud pas- 
sions of man, being perverted and de- 
ranged in their action, tend to excesses, 
to disorder, in a word, to License, and 
that they must in consequence be checked 
and repressed if we wish to maintain 
order in society. 

The three great principles of order and 
equilibrium at present, are GOVERNMENT, 
the Cuurcu, Marniace 

Government maintains Order in the tem- 
poral and practical sphere of human affairs, 
in politics, commerce, industry, and in all 
things relating to persons and property. 

The Church the 


sphere of human reason, which tends, in 


maintains Order 


in 


a false society and during its ignorance of 


universal principles, to doubt and denial of 


the invisible and universal. 


Marriage maintains Order in the 


sphere of the family and the relations of 


the sexes. 
Reformers seek to advance the princi- 
ple of Liberty ; 


conservatives to maintain 


the principle of Order. Reformers have 
often run to extremes, and endeavored to 
break down hastily and inconsiderately 
the principles of order in society. Con- 
servatives on the other hand, have, with 
equal blindness, endeavored to stop pro- 
gress, smother liberty, and maintain all 
the absurd and 


tyrannical institutions 


which time has sanctioned. These two 


classes should be united. The reformer 
should be wise and conservative in his 
policy ; the conservative, liberal and pro- 
gressive. And Jet us hope that the pre- 
sent age will raise up men of this kind. 
With the history of the past and its blind 
controversies before us, and in a country 
progressive and liberal in its spirit like 
ours, we may hope for such a result. 

If the principle of liberty runs into 
license in our present false society, the 
principle of order on the other hand tends 
to tyranny, and virtually oppresses man 
in seeking to maintain what it holds to 


be order. Conservatives should not flat- 


ter themselves with the idea that one of 


these antagonistic principles can be true 
in its nature, and the other false, and 
that the truth 
no half truths ; 


is on their side. ‘There 


are and while human 
nature is perverted and depraved, Govern- 
ment, the Church, and Marriage must be 
false and oppressive in many of their fea- 
tures. In Marriage, for example, the 
pecuniary dependence and subserviency 


of woman, and the right given to the man 


to deprive the mother of her children, are 


past } 
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unjust conditions which an enlightened 
sentiment will ere long correct. In fact, 


just in proportion as human nature is 


degraded, must Government be tyran- 
nical, the Church superstitious, and Mar- 
riage the weaker 


This is proved by the whole history of 


oppressive to sex. 
the world; we challenge conservatives to 
deny it; and hence it necessarily results 
that if human nature is depraved and 
corrupt at present, the organization of 
society, with its three leading institu- 
tions, must also be more or less false and 
imperfect. ‘The ratio of imperfection is 
not the same; our theory of government, 
for example, is rather in advance of the 
moral development of the peeple in whom 
the sentiments of social equality and jus- 
tice are but slightly developed, while the 
systems of commerce and industry, with 
their frauds, selfishness, and conflicts, are 
far behind it. 

Let us examine a little more in detail 
the functions of Government, the Church, 
and Marriage. 

I. Government. It is the principle 
of order in the practical sphere of human 
affairs, that is, in the commercial, indus- 
It set- 


tles disputes and litigations, enforces con- 


trial and political relations of men. 


tracts on the one hand, and punishes crimes 
against persons and property on the other. 
In the present order of society, where pov- 
erty is the lot of the great majority, the 
strife for riches is reckless and desperate 
in the extreme. ‘This strife is heightened 
to a mania by the ambitious thirst for 
influence and power, which is now satis- 
fied mainly by the possession of wealth. 
The senses and the passion of ambition 
are excessively developed in their lower 
degrees, and are in a state of general 
license, unbalanced by a sufficient devel- 
opment of the higher social sympathies 
and of the religious sentiment acting in 
the practical relations of men, or what 
the Church calls ** the love of the neigh- 
bor.”’ Now, suppose that all law and 
government were abolished ; that courts 


of justice, prisons, sheriffs and bailiffs 


were done away with at once: is it not 
evident that fraud and robbery would be- 


come general in society, and crimes 


against persons and property prevail to) 


that individual 
would have to go armed to the teeth to 
himself? It is clear that this 


principle of order must be carefully main- 


such an extent every 


protect 


tained ; and the judicious reformer, who 
knows that constructive refurms can only 
be effected where order reigns, should be 
the first to desire it. 

Government also represents the codlec- 
tive principle in society : it unites all the 
individuals of a country, makes of them 
establishes the 
It manages the 

this 


a collective whole, and 


State or national Unity. 


of 


administrative affairs 


national | 
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Unity, and represents it in its relations 
with other nations. 

But while government must be main- 
tained, and under some form will always 
exist, itis greatly modified as man pro- 
gresses in moral development and intelli- 
gence. Let abundance become universal, 
by means of a good organization of labor 
and the vast economies of Association, so 
that prosperity will be secured to all: let 
far more perfect means of education for 
the whole people be established than now 
exist, and sentiments of justice and honor 
be developed in them; and we shall see 
that the all-absorbing anxiety in relation to 
riches, and the intense selfishness to which 
it gives rise, will be allayed, and the low 
ambition of shining through wealth direct- 
ed to nobler ends. 

In such a state of things, that is, in a 
society where abundance and intelligence 
are universal, thegdesire to rob and plun- 
der will cease, and crimes against proper- 
ty will disappear. Our courts of justice, 
our prisons and scaffolds will no longer 
be necessary, and will fall of themselves. 
Government will continue to exist, but it 
Instead of be- 
ing a mere negative protector of property, 


will be greatly modified. 


as it now is, it will become a positive 
protector, by developing and encouraging 
productive Industry; instead of merely 
repressing the false and perverted action 
of the passions, it will aid their harmo- 
nious development by true political insti- 
tutions. Let me remark, that any sys- 
tem of Government which is based upon 
tyranny, or which is controlled by the 
will or caprice of an individual or a mi- 
nority of individuals, is organized lense, 
and can be considered as a principle of 
order only in a false society, which ren- 
ders it necessary. The English govern- 
ment, for example, has for its foundation 
its powerful landed aristocracy. This 
aristocracy, under William the Conqueror, 
took the soil, the principal property of 
the nation, by the power of the sword, 
and retained it by entailment in its 
This government then, 
so far as the aristocratic element is con- 
cerned, is based upon a system of organ- 
ized spoliation and monopoly. Our own 
government, in the Northern States, 
based upon the collective will of the peo- 
ple, is about the only government in the 
world that represents truly, as far as it 
goes, the principle of order in the political 
sphere. 

Il. Tue Cuvercn. For reasons analo- 
gous to those which we have assigned for 
maintaining Government, judicious re- 
formers should desire to maintain the 
Church and Marriage. 

These institutions preserve order in 
two other spheres, in that of the reli- 
gious sentiment and the union of the 
sexes ; they check excess and license in 


own possession. 
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these sph res, as Crove rnment dot S in In- 
dustry and po $ As modi tions 
and improvements will take | lace in G 

ernment in proportion as the people are 
morally developed and elevated, so modi 


o i 

fications and improvements will take 
place in the Church and Marriage. 
When these changes are to be, I will not 
inquire ; this much at least may be pro- 
phi sied of the religious sphere, that one 
universal Chureh will exist upon the 
earth, and that the numerous antagonis- 
tic sects will be united in a higher reli- 
rious Unity. 

As regards Marriage, the subserviency 


of woman and the degrading pecuniary 


depends nee in which she is placed, cat 
and should be changed in present society 


as should also our system of divorce. 


The latter is now granted only for dis- 
graceful reasons, which inflict a stain 


upon those who demand it, and men 


and women endure the most wretch 


unions rather than encounter the oblogqu' 
of a separation. A system of honora! 
divorce is hea ning to be called for hy 


the age, al d when de manded by the 
fined and intelligent among women, wi 
be sanctioned. I must however remark 
that whatever changes are to take 

in the three principles of order of which 


I am speaking, the Associationists in this 


iv 1OT) ith bi 


country leave them to the future, to b 
effected by the enlightened sentiments of 
coming generatiotis. I hey wish to re 


form the practical or industrial organiza- 
tion of society, and establish in the place 
of the present society of poverty, ig- 
norance and injustice, a social order of 
universal intelligence, justice and har- 
mony. 

Let us examine very briefly the functions 
of the Church in the present order of socie- 
ty. It maintains order, as I said, in the 
sphere of finite haman reason, which, being 


absorbed mainly with material objects and 


interests, possessing no universal science, 
and believing oniy what it apprehends 


through the senses, would without the in- 


fluence of the teachings of Religion grad- 
ually lose sight of the universal and in- 
visible. But the Church protests against 


the negative tendencies of benighted hu- 


1) 


man intelligence in our false societies. t 
maintains the idea of the unity of the 


Universe and of God, of the universality 


of his Providence and the future existence: 


of souls It thus forms the link between 


man and God and the universe, by preserv- 


ing his faith in that, which to ‘his uneulti- 


vated finite reason is incomprehensible 


it preserves also the idea of the brother- 


hood of the Race, and is the source of the 


religious unity of Mankind, in view of its 
higher destinies, as Government is the 
source of its political unity on earth. These 


} 


are but a small part of the functions of 


the Church, but they are evident aud easily 
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und rstood. if we lo k over the whole 
history of the past and stady the functions 
of the Word, and the Church its exponent, 


at different times and in its different 


spheres, we may make out a list like the 

following. We have not space to offer 

any comments, but leave the subject to 
mm ds 


1. Presery 1 of a part of the Greek 
ind Ro 34 s and civilization, and 
fusion into the b trian hordes 

7 ! \ rT ‘ k { li t 
2. Union of the European nations dar- 
= mid s, when universal po- 
1 division and strife 1 ned : nd 
Cu tual I STANCE thereby of th 


5 J 
lahom ian I le W i no the ( it h 
| ' ‘1 i hava } > mar ] 
lrope wo i have ) nh conguerea OY 
Xt 2 | } nre Ss 
s 
t d 
‘a \ 
P I flons. 
' ' 
ay ot ) upon God, 
t ¢t ‘ ’ 
le « } 
2 lo V s the s | 9 ] ot 
| ] » 
‘ | ( no I | hancv il 1 
‘ 1 
Live i V 1 accompa- 

cs t 

? \ t y leo¢ ‘ + } 

; ) tion of a rt of the 

us I ( i 

G / 

l | , I = = which 

2. To « the progressive develop- 
ment of human int iwence, by the study 

d controversy of dogmas. 

‘ = ’ poy 

3. Toes 1s classes of ideas 
ind do nes, tending to universality 

: : 

t.. ‘To mankind In suppo y pre- 
sent n i y the idea of a happy 
putul 

™ ' . 

». To awak 1 mankind the idea and 
sentiment of the brotherhood « f the race. 


6. To accustom the human mind to 


reflect upon the invisible and universal. 


7. ‘To create faith in the immortality of 


y 


8. Promise of a Millenium on earth. or 
the reign of universal peace at d harmony. 
‘The number could be greatly increased 


if we entered into minute details. 


Il]. Marrtace. The same general 
remarks which apply to Government and 
the Chureh, apply to Marriage. i 


} } 
checks excess and license in the relations 
of the sexes, or In the passion of love in 


Its pre sent lmcompilete and false develop- 


ment, and is the foundation of the family 


in present society. ‘The passion of love 
s as much misdirected and perverted, and 

Wer } . | | } 
is as little d Velupe | lil iS alpoer spirliua 


dear es, as any of the other passions ; as 
ambition, for example, which engenders 
wars and the furious strife of parties. It 
consequently must be restrained, kept in 


otherwise it would tend to 


subjection ; 





rank materialism and its various excesses, 
to disease, infanticide, the abandonment 
of helpless women and children, and 
other abuses. ‘The spiritual passions are 
at present smothered by poverty, or con- 
taminated by the selfish and cautious cal- 
culations, which poverty forees upon 


hem. Love, one of the principal affec- 


tions of the soul, cannot of course escape 
the common lot, and there is in present 
society but little spiritual love of a high 
ind elevated character, which calls forth 
reverence, devotion, and justice, and which 
is the ecounterbalancing power to the ex- 
cessive development of the material pas- 
sion. Stringent laws must consequently 
‘lished to foree people to do that 
which the higher sentiments should 
prompt them to do. The morality is in 
the law, not in the people, and the law 
must exist and be upheld to supply its 
want in them. 

Although it is evident that Marriage is 
the Principle ef Order amidst the moral 
disorder which the low and false develop- 
ment of the passion of love engenders in 
present society, yet itis equally trve that 
a vast amount of license, of mere matcri- 

m, of injustice, oppression and misery, 
and of what in fact is legalized prostitu- 


and is sanctioned by, Mar- 


By prostitution I understand the sub- 


ction of the spurrttda 


prin iple to the 


material, —or of spiritual love to mere 
material considerations, as occurs in mar- 
riages for fortune, for a home, for uniting 
estates, for physical beauty or other sim- 
ilar motives, without any tie of the soul. 
Spirit or soul is the noble principle. 
Matter the igvoble or inferior principle, 
and the source of evil wherever it pre- 
dominates. ‘The spiritual principle is 
also the active and creative principle, 
and embodies itself in the material; the 
latter is the inert and passive principle, 
and the external emblem, the image in 
the natural world, of the former; hence 
it should always be subject and obedient 
to the former ; wherever it usurps the con- 
trol, the law of divine order is inverted, 
and evil reigns in the place of good. In 
present society, this is the ease; it is the 
union of hodies whieh, before the law, 
the chureh, and public opinion, const!- 
tutes marriage, and not the union of 
souls. ‘This is undeniably proved by the 
fact that the Church sanctions marriages 
contracted from various sordid and mate- 
rial motives, without ever inquiring into 
the spiritual union of souls; and also by 
the fact that married couples may live 
together in perpetual broils and discord, 
that is, in spiritual severance and hatred, 
ind vet, living united bedily and the 


bodies being united legally, they are 


considered married, and perfectly moral 


| people. Thus the law of divine order 
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is inverted, and hence the ten thousand 
woes and miseries which exist in mar- 
riage in civilization, and are hidden in its 
silent and too often gloomy depths. 

The law of a true Order of Society 
concerning marriage will be: that spiritual 
love and spiritual motives alone must 
rule, and the material principle be made 


Heuce, 


union of souls, no union of bodies. 


subservient and accessory. no 


But 


the fulfilment of the law is only possible 


in a social order where unusual abun- 


dance and independence, and a complete 
physical and moral development, exist. 


The union of the bodies, the external and 


visible union, which extends eare and 


support to the children, is the system of 


Marriage adapted to the present social 
order. Its mode of verifying paternity, 


Is 


tia demonstrant, (he is the father whom 


which is this: pater est quem nup- 
the marriage tie points out), is about as 
sound as its unions are true and sincere. 
To sum up all: the Associationists in 
hold that the three 


principles of order in society, as they now 


this country creat 


exist, must be maintained. They wish 
to establish justice and harmony in the 
the 


world; in Industry, Commerce, Finance, 


practical relations and affairs of 


Polities, Edueation, and sw forth: and 


moral culture and re- 


When tl 


render abundance, 


finement, universal. he founda- 


hen social 


1uSs- 


tion of society is right; w 


tice and harmony reign on earth, these 


principles of order will reform themselves 
as far as necessary. They are in fact 
bat the form, or law of action, of the hu- 
man faculties and passions ; 
the social tree ; and as is the tree, so will 
the Whatever 
take place, after perfect justice is estab- 


in the 


be fruit. changes shall 


lished practical affairs of soci ty, 
and after human nature is rightly devel- 
oped, they cannot fail to be good and just. 

I hold this to be the stand which judi- 
take. If it be 


false, then the only alternative is to de- 


cious reformers should 


clare that the present system of society, 


with all its institutions, zs ‘ly right as 


if 7s, and must be so maintained until the 
Yours, &c. 
A. BrisBane. 


end of time. 


' 1) ,aQ / T ry xr 'T 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

We continue our extracts from letters 
received from friends of the Associative 


movement in different parts of the coun- 


try. Although not intended for publica- 
tion, thelr writers, we are sure, will 


pardon us for the use which we make of 
them, while our readers cannot fail to be 


vratified with this introduction to the 


noble spirits, who like them, are watch- 
of a 


ing in joyful trust, for the dawn 


brighter day. It is cheering to witness 


the interest and devotion which a faith in 


the principles of Universal Unity is sure | 


the fruit of 





to call forth, and our brethren who cher- 
ish this sublime faith in the midst of iso- 
lation and antagonism, may be certain 
that they do not stand alone, and that all 
events are preparing for the realization of 
their highest hopes. 





“New Yorx, Nov. 8, 1846. 


“True! we are none of us, 
really worthy in character to present a 
visible ¢ype of that largeness, freedom, rich 
variety, harmonious action, freshness, sim- 
plicity of feeling, which are alone be- 
coming the apostles of Universal Unity. 
But we shall not be worthy, till to our 
convictions are added suitable conditions. 
Our life is a Trinity in Unity ; and holi- 
ness, truth, humanity are indissoluble as 
brain, blood, and extremities. Our piety 
is a longing of the spirit for the very ‘ full- 
ness of God’ in us; and it is a longing 
which cannot be sausfed, till we live 
united with fellow-seekers of a divine 
humanity in societies of heartily eo-oper- 
ating men and women. Out of our very 
consciousness of imperfection, undevelop- 
ment, distortion, comes thus our motive 
to go forward in our mission. 

* True 


rm 


heology,—a Science of the Divine,— 


again! we none of us havea 


that deserves the name. We are watch- 
ers in the dawn; and though the gleams 
are on the higher clouds, we do not yet 
see the Sun. But, after years of weary 
perplexities,— like fever-dreams,— I feel 
sure for one that I really am awake, or 
awaking, and that I am looking towards 
the east, to say no more. Many myster- 
ies have been becoming clearer through 


and I 


more prepared than ever before to an- 


this summer and autumn ; fee] 


swer to the yearning cry * Watchman! 


what of the night.’ It is with a sweet- 
toned, golden trumpet, we may rouse the 
sleepers. And perhaps, before the slug- 


gards are shaking themselves from their 


visions of the past, it will be all glowing 
Intellectually, we are surely 


ee. 
Seeking in the right How 


very, very much is contained in that as- 


direction. 


sertion —if one is conscious of the latent 


‘ticism and the patent error all around 


sce! 


t 
' 


us. 
‘* Then as regards the third part of the 
and 


religious life, the Jedy of the soul 


we know that we are in harmony 


spirit, 


t 


with God's method. Our WHOLE EFFORT 


is Cuanity. And this more we know,— 
to complete the circle, and to come back 
to my first statement — that it is only by 
fullness of love in al] the social relations 
that we can become One with Him whose 
essence and existence are Love. 

‘Out of Idealism and Pantheism and 
Ego-ism have we passed into Realism 
and Mediation and Immortal Communion. 
We have a Rel to 
And 


announce to our 


reon 


fellows. our 


watch-cry is once 
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again, in the most emphatic meaning of 
the words, ‘The kingdom of Heaven 
upon Earth.’ 

‘*In all this there is nothing new in 
thought or in expression ; but to me, as I 
write, there is the most rich and glorious 
newness of spirit. I cannot convey to 
you my impressions of the Reality of this 
movement in which it is our joy to be 
I am, | believe, a Christian, 
as | have never yet been; and recognize 
a profoundness of significance in that 
Symbol of God-in-Man; and a nearness 
in his present relations to humanity, 
which make passing events and every 
seene warm with the pulsations of a 
heavenly life. But yet I wait, as we are 
all waiting, for the ‘season of refreshing 
from on high.’ Not on us alone, my 
friend, depends the progress of the grand 
at-one-ment, (I mean by ‘us,’ the Asso- 
ciationists in Europe and the United 
States.) The spiritual world, through 
the whole age, and especially in Christen- 
dom, is working with us. And it is witha 
spirit of confident hamility, of an una- 
bashed and most serene hope, that we 
We cannot fail.” 


co-workers. 


may go forward. 


“ Mancuesten, N. H., Nov. 14, 1846. 

: I am really pained 
some probability, or 
at least possibility, that the Harbinger 
will necessarily be discontinued for the 
want of adequate support; and, feeling 
that it would be a real calamity to society 
at large, and especially so to all true- 
hearted Associationists, I am anxieus to 
make some feeble exertion in its behalf. 
My circumstances and relations are such 
that | cannot consistently do this in any 
way but to use my endeavors to obtain a 
small extension to your list of subseribers. 
I have already the promise of three or 
four names to be added at the commence- 
ment of your next volume, but I find peo- 
ple so in the dark as to the character and 
real claims of our magnificent theory and 
the proposed practical application thereof, 
that they desire to peruse some numbers 
of the Harbinger before venturing to be- 
come subscribers; therefore, I write this 
to ask you to send, if convenient, a few 
numbers, that can best be spared; and if 
I can use them with the result I desire, [ 
shal] feel doubly repaid in the conscious- 
ness of doing the cause a service, in some 
small degree, and of being instrumental 
in introducing to the minds of men a sub- 
ject of incalculable interest, the prac- 
tical application of the principles of 
which in all our social relations can alone 
our race from degradation and 
misery. 

‘* Hoping the day may speedily arive 
when men shall not only sanction truth in 
theory but shall be able to give it a body 
and a life in all relations, 1 am yours.” 


‘¢ Dear Friends 
to see that there is 


save 
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We insert the following from a respect- 
ed clergyman in the interior of New En- 
gland, and a tried and most devoted 
} 


Associationist, although we are not pre- 


pared to give our assent to the plan of 


I 
operation, which he recommends. At 
some future day, we doubt not, an enter- 
prise like that which he suggests, will be 


attempted ; but at present, we are per- 


suaded, the most important step 18 to 


establish a model Phalanx in the very 


} 


heart of Civilization. 


Maw 14. 1 

‘* In the first place, J hope the Harbin- 
ger will be continued. It will be, say 
you, if the friends of Association will 
just sustain it. But unfortunately the 
friends of Association are poor in purse 


though perhaps rich in faith. There is 
not an individual in this place that is ca- 
pable of readi: 
preciating it. 
has not this doctrine of Association been 


ve not individuais 


preached, and why ha 


been taught at least the first principles of 


I 
Association? It will not answer in such 


a place as this to run direetly athwart 
men’s most cherished id le | do 
no good i etly preaching on the s b- 
ject. There is here the greatest equality 
of condition here are no overgrown, 
grinding monopolies. Then again, the 
population of this town are driving ahead 
with all their might on the subject of 
education. You can hardly imagine th 

enthusiasm with which they take it up. 


It is true they are on the old track, but 
still alive, active. I have not thought it 
best to distract, for the | resent, the pop- 


alar mind. It is concentrated and acts to 


intensity. We are one people on the 
subject of common school education. 

** Stull l preach Association, notin name, 
but in fact. I take every fitting opportu- 
nity to show the present condition of so- 
ciety and contrast it with what it should 
be. I do whatever I can to strengthen 
men’s faith in the providence of God ; tell 
them it is a universal providence, that 
God designs to establish his kingdom on 
earth, and gather all nations into it. and 
then the whele human race shal] be as 
one man before the Lord, integral, want- 
ing in none of his parts. 

‘** But let this pass. My faith is un- 
wavering, has ever been since I attained 
to a little light on the subject of the re- 
organization of society. 

‘* From all I ean gather from the Har- 
binger and elsewhere, I get this idea. 
that it is doubtful whether you ever attain 
to vour idea of a perfect Association at 


Brook Farm. 


stances, ever be compelled to give up 


If you should, by cireum- 


there, what shall be the next step which 
the friends of Association must take. 


‘Now let us speculate a moment. 
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Create Stock to the amount of $200,- 
000; let this be taken in shares of one 
hundred dollars. Let an annuul assess- 
ment of twenty per cent. be made on 
these shares. Let us organize in 1847. 
Let Oregon be our place of destination. 
in the spring of 1848, let the pioneers go 
forward, say twenty in number, having 
resolute experienced men, men of clear 
heads; an engineer, a rail-road contrac- 
tor, young men of robust constitutions, 
and sound hearts. Let them locate, plan 
out the domain, break the ground and 
east in the wheat. Let these pioneers 
take out with them the first installment 
$40,000. In the spring of 1849, let 
another band go out, say fifty men 
and a few women, perhaps twenty. Let 


the buildings now be commenced in good 


earnest; the foundation line, the walls of 


stone or brick, or the best material that 


can be procured, be put up. Let this 


band carry out with them the second as- 


sessment, $40,000. In the spring of 


1850 let another company of one hun- 
dred or more, men, women, and a few 
children go, and push forward the work 
as fast as possible ; the next spring send 
out net less than two hundred, with the 


e o¢ | ‘ 
iOUTLA assessment. 


The following spring 
let three hundred go with the fifth and 
last assessment, and complete in a good 
degree, the buildings, and make t! 


ie ne- 
cessary arrangements to receive the last 
accession, which would be probably as 
many persons as had already arrived. 
Thus i: 1853 we should be able to com- 
mence our work éo dive. Let the shares 
be taken on the condition that one share 
should entitle a man to become a member 
of the Association, and an additional 
share for his wife, and for every child. 
This I think would induce many of small 
means to invest a little every year in so 
grand an enterprise. But why go to 
Oregon! In the first place there would 
be excited in the minds of multitudes an 
intense enthusiasm. ‘There is somethi 
inspiring in the idea of leaving ae 
and lands, and home, and going half the 
circumference of the globe to found a new 
order of things. It would awaken a re- 
ligious enthusiasm; we should go there 
to establish the first society, the first 
community that ever existed on a purely 
Christian basis. 

‘*In the second place, Oregon would 
be favorable on account of its remote- 
ness from present connections ; we should 
feel free, unencumbered ; we_ should 
neither think nor eare what narrow- 


minded, false-hearted men might say of 


our enterprise. We cannot, without an 
immense capital, realize our idea here at 
the East. People are looking on, sneer- 
ing, watching, criticizing, and we could 


not go forward with a bold, firm step. 


Then again, Oregon is suitable as to soil | 


and climate. It is destined to become a 
place of immense importance, its location 
is favorable. In fine, there are a thous- 
and reasons why this would be the 
place for such an enterprise. 


‘*] have no doubt that $200,000 stock 


could be sold. Many young men would 
subseribe for one or two shares because 
they could pay for them on easy terms. 
Many men of smal] means would be glad 
Some 


rich men would take a few for the fun of 


to invest their money in this way. 


it. And better still, hundreds of living 
men of living faith in a better order of 


society would gladly subseribe. You may 


think the scheme impracticable. I do 
not regard it so; at the present nfoment 
we need some movement of this kind. 
The genius of the age requires it. The 
religion of the age demands it. Human- 


ity cries out for it. ‘Ten men of the right 


spirit, in one year, might raise a tempest 


of enthusiasm. You may doubt, J de- 


lieve.”’ 

Confound not relfgion, which is essen- 
tially one and unchangeable, with the 
different external forms in which it is 
clothed. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tur course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received, Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rip ey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Dotwars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWELVE DoLLaRs a quarter, 

\pplication may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
October 17, 1846, 
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